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She Outlook 


You Have Been Warned 
S* KINGSLEY WOOD has added his voice to the 


warnings which other politicians and officers have 

been uttering about the absence of bombing. Ihe 
need for such warnings is obvious ; one has only to note 
how few gas masks are now carried about in the streets. 
It may be true that gas is unlikely to be used by the 
Germans, but the discarding of respirators is a sign of 
an unjustified confidence against which those in 
authority are wise to protest. The knowledge that we 
ate relaxing our precautions might in itself stimulate the 
Germans to launch an attack, and to let loose gas. A 
gas attack might have dreadful results if it were 
launched after the bombers had passed and the rescut 
parties had begun their operations. 

Bombing attacks on London will not win the war for 
Germany. Flight for years past has expressed the 
opinion that bombing of civilians must be useless fot 
that purpose, and therefore that in a European wat 
neither side would start attacks on civilian populations 
—except in one of two cases: either because one side felt 
itself so overwhelmingly strong that retribution was not 
to be feared, or because it was desperate and knew that 
it could not escape defeat. In the latter case that side 
might think that it might as well be hanged for a sheep 
as for a lamb, and would vent its spite for no military 
Teason. 


Forecasts Justified 


O far the course of this war has absolutely verified 
Flight’s opinion. If the Germans had believed that 
bombing would beat Britain to its knees we should 

have been bombed months ago. Therefore, obviously, 
they do not believe it. Once let desperation seize upon 
the minds of the Nazi leaders, and then our second con 
dition will have been fulfilled. One simply cannot 
imagine Hitler and his henchmen suing for peace until 
they had inflicted as much suffering as they could con- 
{five on the non-combatants of this country. They may 


even start before the debacle has become immunent, 
hoping, perhaps, that the desire to end the horrors would 
inspire Britain with a haste for peace and so with wil- 
lingness to grant easier terms. 

Everybody, including the German leaders, knows that 
once the bombs are let loose they will fall on both sides, 
and probably in greater numbers on the far side of the 
Rhine. The Allies will not deliberately attack civilians, 
but even in attacks on munition works many civilians 
must suffer. If Hitler were a true lover of Germany he 
would want to avoid this, but he is not. To him the 
brave but docile German peopl but the instruments 
of his ambition, and once he be gins to ce spall of success 
it is not likely that consideration for German lives would 
hold him back from hitting out blindly at the two 
peoples who had thwarted him 

It Flight should prove wrong in this last prophecy, 
but so far Flight’s estimate of what 
campaign would be has not been wrong 


art 


so much the better ; 
the air 


The Future of Civil Aviation 


HERE is a growing volume of evidence that 
Flight was voicing the feelings of many when, 
two or three weeks ago, we brought up the sub- 


ject of commercial aviation and called attention to the 
plight in which it finds itself. Because they support 
and amplify what we have said from time to time, we 
are glad to give space in this week’s issue to the state 
ment of opinions of Imperial Airways and others 

The arguments put forward by Imperial Airways to 
the London Chamber of Commerce convincing 
and so obviously sincere that it is greatly to be hoped 
that the Aviation Section of the Chamber will exert all 
its influence towards impressing upon the 
that it is folly indeed to let commercial aviation fall by 
the wayside. 

Flight can justly claim to have taken an active part 
in arousing interest in a subject which was in danger of 
being forgotten. First we published a very able article 
by Mr. E. C. Gordon-England, entitled ‘‘ Keep Those 


so 
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authorities 
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H.M. THE KING IN WEST-LAND : Recently King George VI reaffirmed his intense interest in the Royal Air Force and its 


equipment by making, accompanied by the Queen, a tour of the West of England. 


His Majesty is here seen having the 


mysteries of a Lysander explained to him by Mr. W. E. W. Petter. 


in that article the author pleaded 
for support to enable those aircraft constructors who 
could do so to be allowed to export aircraft. Little pro 
gress has been made towards getting the authorities to 
relent their obstructionist attitude. 

Then we called attention to the need for looking ahead 
and suggested that the Civil Aviation Development Com 
mittee should be formed in accordance with the recom 
mendations made by the Brown Committee before th« 
war. And last week we pointed out that the preseut 
tendency seems to be towards the view that at the end 
of the war some of our military aircraft could be con- 
verted for commercial use. To that we replied that this 
seemed to us the wrong way to set about it. 


Present Needs 


UDGING by the tone of Imperial’s letter to the 
Chamber of Commerce, there is, obviously, no tim« 
to wait until British designers and constructors can 
produce new aircraft. Unless something is done, and 
done quickly, not even the Empire air services will be 
carried on, or at least only in an attenuated and unsatis 
factory form, due to lack of equipment 
We are already buying far mor 
America than we ought to buy, and one hesitates to 
suggest swelling the already frightening total even by 
an order for twenty commercial aeroplanes. But there 
nothing for it but to buy abroad. Not 
Italy has produced some vel 
urcraft, and an order 


Overseas Markets.’’ 


at roplane s from 


seems to be 
necessarily in America ; 
serviceable and fast commercial 








for such a relatively small number might be more in 
kee ping with the productiv capacity ol the Italia 
craft industry than the orders for military aircraft which 
Fi:ght suggested recently might well be placed there 


A.M. or B.O.T.? 


E on Flight have never hitherto held the view 

that the control of civil aviation should be taken 

away from the Air Ministry and given to the 
Board of Trade, but after the way the Air Ministry has 
mishandled commercial aviation one begin {0 
wonder if that is not the only way of ensuring that com- 
mercial aviation shall have a fair deal 

Germany, it is pointed out, does not permit her ait 
routes to be curtailed. There was a certain amount ol 
interruption during the early days of the war, but sine 
then she has done everything possible to re-establish and 
even extend her air route net so that German business 
men can travel as quickly as possible to those countries 
with which Germany trades. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that while he was 
at the G.P.O., and since he has been at the Air Ministry 
Sir Kingsley Wood did wonderful work for the ‘ All- 
mails-by-air’’ scheme. But, as we before 
he has too much to do already, and the Director-General 
of Civil Aviation seems to have become a voice cryim§ 
in the wilderness, and not very effectively at that. Had 
Sir Sefton Brancker been alive he would assuredly have 
how loudly others might 


does 


Nave Sal 


made his voice heard no matte 
clamour for military aircraft 
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Some Startling Designs for 


the “Luftwaffe” : Inspiration 





from Holland and France?: 
A Ship-Plane for the Carrier 
“Graf Zeppelin” 


1 the Brussels Aero Show last year the writer ran into 

a friend from Amsterdam who probably has as deep 

a knowledge of aeronautics in general as anyont 
in the Netherlands ‘There are Fokker Gis in 
with the German Air Force,’’ he confided; he knew some- 
one who had seen them. Now, we were aware that the 
Czech Avia concern had built a reconnaissance machine 
on almost identical lines, and we knew that the Focke 
Wulf Company was experimenting with a ‘‘twin-hulled ’ 
single-engined fighter, which facts could hardly be dis 
sociated with the news. 

To-day we are in a position to state definitely that 
(1) there is a German reconnaissance machine—the Focke- 
Wulf Fw 189—apparently based on an Avia type (which 
was, in turn, inspired by the Fokker G1), and (2) that 
there is a Focke-Wulf single-engined single-seater pusher 
fighter, similar, not so much to the Fokker D.23 as has 
been stated, but to the French Hanriot H-110 built in 
1932-33 

According to Jntevavia’s transcription from the /Jahr- 
buch der Luftfahrt, the Focke-Wulf Fw 189 is classed as 
a short-range reconnaissance aircraft, ground-attack 
machine, and radio and blind-flying trainer. It carries 
a crew of three to five men. It is arranged as a twin- 
engined low-wing monoplane with two tail 


sery ic e 


cantilever 
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GERMANY’S LATEST 


By 
H. F. KING 


With acknowledgment to in- 
contained in the 
“Jahrbuch der Lu/ftfahrt,” 


transmitied by “ Interavia”™ 


formation 














The Focke-Wult FVV 189 (top) appears 
to have an interesting ancestry, 
possibly having been inspired by the 
Czech Avia machine shown below it. 
This in turn bears a strong similarity 
to the Dutch Fokker G1 as shown on 


the left 

booms Che wing ts of high aspect 
ratio and Is in three secthons; construc 
tion is of all-metal stressed-skin type 
There are three spars in th entre 
section (the main and rear spar pass 
ing through the fuselage), a down 
war nging leading-edge section, and 
three-spar outer pa S Electrically 
rated split flaps extend acros the 
s I ind be ith the tus ipe 
a fitted on the outer pane S uy to 

ulerons 
An all-metal monocoque structure, the fuselage is gener- 
ously supplied with transparent panels, in keeping with 
the present German “ clear-vision’’ policy It is stated 
that the ‘‘ individual construction elements of the nacelle 


fuselage are screwed together 

The tail is carried on two interch ingeable booms of oval 
section and all-metal monocoque construction; these are 
virtually continuations of the engine nacelles. The fins 
and tailplane are of stressed-skin construction, and <he 
movable surfaces are of light-metal construction, fabric- 
covered and aerodynamically and statically balanced. The 
phrase ‘*two-side operation of the elevator; s« parate opera 
tion of the two rudders,’’ is interesting The trimming 
tabs, which also serve as aerodynamic balances, are elec 
trically controlled 

Of single-strut type, the undercarriage retracts rearwards 
into the engine nacelles. The tail wheel is the fullv caster 
ing type and is hydraulically retracted into the tailplane 

The engines are said to be two air-cooled twelve-cylinder 
inverted-vees driving variable-pitch airscrews. One recalls 
that the Czech Avia machine was powered with two Walter 
Sagittas of about 500 h.p. each, though the possibility of 
450 h.p. Argus As 410s or 400 h.p. Hirth H.M.512As in 
the Focke Wulf must not be overlooked 


Armament comprises two fixed free-firing machine-guns 





ng 





in the centre section of the wing alongside the fuselag« 
one free gun on top of the fuselage, and a fourth in the 


tail. Complete wireless and photographic equipment is 


carried. 
Data are: Span, 60.7ft.; length, 39.4ft wing area, 
409 sq. ft.; aspect ratio, 8.9; weight empty, fully 


equipped, 5,930 lb.; load, 1,570 lb.; gross weight, 7,500 Ib.; 
wing loading, 18.3 lb./sq. ft.; top speed, 199 m.p.h. at 
sea level, 222 m.p.h. at 8,530ft. ; 210 m.p.h. at 19,700!t. ; 
climb to 6,56o0ft. in 4 min., to 13,120ft. in 8.3 min., to 
19,700ft. in 14.8 min.; service ceiling, 27,56oft 


Fw 198 and Fw 187 

Ihe Focke-Wulf Fw 198 was first mentioned as having 
appeared at Nuremberg in September, 1938. Little in 
formation is available, but, as the French technical Press 
hasten to point out, the machine is modelled on similar 
lines to the Hanriot H-110 built in France seven or eight 
years ago. This French machine could be fitted with one 
33 mm. shell-gun and two machine-guns. Unlike the 
Hanriot, the Focke-Wulf probably has a nose wheel land 
ing gear. The disposition of the radiator is not known 
(the engine is a Daimler-Benz DB 601 cr Junkers Jumo 
211), but in the Hanriot an annular-type radiator was 
disposed in the nose of the nacelle. The Fw 108 has 
been likened to the Fokker D.23, which also has twin tail 
booms, but it must be remembered that the D.23 was 
designed to be fitted eventually with two D.B.6o1s, 
though the prototype has a pair of Walter Sagittas 

Another formidable Focke-Wulf design of which more 
is known is the Fw 187 twin-engined two-seater fighter 


Little is known of the Fw 198 single- 


engined pusher fighter (below) but it 
may have been inspired by the French 
Hanriot H-11ro (built 1932) illustrated 
approximately to scale above it. 
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Classed by the Germans 
as a ‘‘ destroyer ’’ the 
Fw 187 is a sleek two- 
seater fighter, though 
the version shown 
appears to be arranged 
as a single-seater. 


or ‘‘ destroyer This is a cantilever low-wing monoplane 
of all-metal monocoque structure. The wing is in three 
sections with detachable outer panels. Unlike that of the 
Fw 189, the centre section has four spars; the outer panels 
have three A downward-hinging leading-edge section 
is fitted as on the other Focke-Wulf machine, 
are hydraulically operated split flaps on the centre section 

The slim, oval-section fuselage is in four units 
Hydraulic operation is provided for the undercarriage, 
which retracts rearward into the engine nacelles; the 
swivelling tail wheel is retractable, and it is stated that 


and there 


it can ‘‘serve as an emergency skid 





The engines appear to be Daimler-Benz DB 6or1s, and 
the armament is said to be four-six machine-guns or four 
machine-guns and two shell-guns mounted in the sides of 
the fuselage, plus one free gun. 

The top speed of 360 m.p.h. is quite creditable, but the 
climb is outstanding It is said that the machine gets 
to 6,56oft. in 1.9 min., to 19,700I!t. in 6.8 min., and that 
the service ceiling is 38,70oft. 


Messerschmitt Me 110 

The Fw 187 is in the same class as the Messerschmitt 
Me 110, which has already been used quite extensively 
against our bombers According to the Jahrbuch der 
Luftfahrt, the Me 110 has a single-spar light-metal wing, 
flush riveted and in two halves, each half being attached 
directly to the side of the fuselage. There are leading- 
edge slats as on the Me 109 and fabric-covered split flaps 
The fuselage is a light-metal monccoque built in two 
sections, and it is said that the tailplane is adjustable and 
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One of Germany’s first decx-landing machines is 

the Fieseler Fi 167 torpedo-bomber. It is fully 

slotted and flapped and the undercarriage can be 
dropped completely. 


is coupled with the landing flaps, as are the 
ailerons 

The semi-cantilever undercarriage retracts rear 
ward into the engine nacelles and is hydraulically 
operated The shock absorber struts are pneu 
matic and the tail wheel is retractable 


Fieseler Fi 167 
Designed for operation off aircraft carriers (the 
19,250-ton Graf Zeppelin has been completed), the 
Fieseler Fi 167 is a two-seater torpedo-bomber 
reconnaissarice machine comparable with our 





Fairey Albacore. It is a_ striking two-bay biplane, not only because of its apparent height, but because it can 
the upper wing being in three sections, and the lower be jettisoned to facilitate forced descents on the water. 
in four, the outer panels being arranged to fold back- rhe engine is a DB.601B inverted-vee and drives a 
ward. The Fieseler Company has had considerable ex three-bladed V.D.M. variable-pitch airscrew A self- 
perience with slots and flaps, and the Fi 167 makes sealing petrol tank is installed in the forward section of 
full use of these, automatic slats extending on the entire the fuselage, and a second tank, which can be jettisoned, 
leading edge of the upper wings and over the outer panels ©” be fitted below the fuselags rhe total capacity is 
of the lower wings. Slotted camber-changing flaps are 2°° gallons. 

also fitted on the lower wings. Aijilerons are fitted on 

upper and lower planes. The wing structure is of two 


spar metal type with composite fabric and metal covering, 
bracing being by two sets of N struts on each side of the 
fuselage. | ‘ 
The oval-section metal monocoque fuselage is of clean = 
design, and the cockpit enclosure is open at the rear for 
the gunner. A deck arrester hook is fitted. The tailplane te, 
is adjustable on the ground and is braced to the fin by 
struts 
The trousered strut-braced undercarriage is interesting 


oe 


Below is a modified version of the Blohm and Voss Ha 140 
twin-engined floatplane. It will be seen that it has large 
leading edge slats and that the nose turret has been discarded. 
A view of the earlier version is included above for comparison. 
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rhe projectile load may be made up as follows: on 
torpedo or two bombs of 1,100 Ib. each, or four bombs 
of 550 lb. each. For a machine of the type, the bomb 
load is heavy, but, nevertheless, can probably be de livered 
in steep dives Che pilot has a fixed machine-gun, and 
there is a free gun in the rear cockpit. 

Dimensions are: Span, 44.3ft.; length, 37.4in.; wing 
area, 489.8 sq. ft. The torpedo version weighs 6,170 Ib 
empty, carries a load of 3,750 lb., and has a gross weight 
of 9,920 lb., giving a wing-loading of 20.3 lb./sq. ft. The 
stated performance is: Top speed, 202 m.p.h. at 1a, 1ooft. 
(denoting that the engine is fully supercharged); landing 
speed, 62 m.p.h.; service ceiling, 26,900ft.; and range 
930 miles. 

Improved Ha 140 

References have already been made in Flight to th« 
Blohm and Voss Ha 140 twin-engined floatplane, believed 
to have been built to the same specification as the Heinkel 
He 115, which has been used extensively in attacks on 
the North Sea. An improved version of the Ha 140, as 
shown in our photograph, has large leading-edge slats, 
and the cupola for a free gun in the nose has been omitted 
Apparently there is a fixed gun instead. The tail is similar 
in design to that of the Ha (or Bv) 142 long-range four- 
engined landplane developed from the Ha _ 139 trans 
Atlantic floatplane. This latter type, incidentally, has been 
reported by shipping in the North Sea during recent 
weeks. 





A modified version of 

the Junkers Ju 86K 

bomber has a cleaned-up 

nose in comparison with 

the older type shown 
above. 


Improved Ju 86k 

One recalls a picture of the Junkers works showing 
Ju 86K bombers in production with a modified type of 
nos¢ [The original design, as shown in Flight of 
October 12, 1939, embodied a spherical-type gun-mount- 
ing, but the revised version is much cleaner and shapelier, 
and the gun-mounting appears to resemble that on the 
Heinkel He 111, though it is, if anything, smaller. 

Fitted with two B.M.W. 132 medium-supercharged 
radial engines, the performance is given as follows: Top 
speed, 233 m.p.h. at 8,530ft.; cruising speed, 211 m.p.h 
at 12,470ft.; landing speed, 64 m.p.h.; ceiling, 23,300ft.; 
range, 885 miles. The gross weight is 18,100 lb., and racks 
are provided for a total bomb load of 2,750 lb. 


The Messerschmitt's Gun Sight 


According to a French report the gun sight fitted on the 
Messerschmitt Me 109 single-seater fighter uses an electric 
current In front of the pilot’s right eye, that is to say 
the eye with which he aims, there is a small rectangular 
patch, grey in colour, let into the windscreen 

When the sight is required the pilot turns a switch and a 
luminous circle appears on the grey rectangle, indicating 
the field of fire of the armament with which the machine 
is equipped. In this connection it may be recalled that 
the Me 109 may have four machine guns or one shell-gur 
and two machine guns 


THE DAIMLER-BENZ DB-601 


HE Daimler-Benz DB-601 engine as installed in a 

larger percentage of German first-line military air 

craft is basically similar to the DB-60o0, but is im 
proved in a number of respects. One notable advance 
is the hydraulic supercharger drive with automatic and 
continuous variation of the blower speed. On the driving 
shaft of the supercharger impeller is a hydraulic coupling 
into which oil is fed by a metering pump. The metering 
pump consists of two identical gear pumps; one of these 
continuously feeds engine oil into the coupling, while the 
oil flow of the other is regulated by a sleeve valve con 
trolled by barometric cells, so that with increasing altitud: 
a progressively greater portion of this oil is added to the 
flow acting on the coupling instead of draining through 
a by-pass. 

At an altitude of about 13,000ft. both pumps act fully 
upon the coupling, so that the highest supercharger drive 
ratio is attained (about 10:1), giving a supercharger speed 
of about 25,000 r.p.m. 

Several airscrew reduction gear ratios are employed; 
for example, the DB-601Aa is geared 1:1.55, and 


A direct-injection DB-601 in a Messerschmitt Me 109. It 
is not difficult to guess where the squadron artist hed his 
training. 


the DB-601Ba_ 1:1.88. A shell-gun can be fitted 

The volume is 2,080 cubic inches (33.9 litres); rated 
power, 1,000 h.p. at 2,500 r.p.m.; take-off power 
1,175 h.p. (the engine has a two-speed supercharger), and 


the dry weight, 1,268 Ib. 
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By C. M. POULSEN 


HIRTY years is a long time in the life of any firm. 
When, as in the case of the Bristol company, the 
period covers not only the birth of the firm but 

the birth of the industry concerned, the three decades 
may be expected to be eventful ones. So, indeed, they 
have been for ‘‘ Bristols.’’ It has been my good fortune 
to be in close touch, through Flight, with ‘‘ Bristols” 
during 29 of the 30 years which that company cele- 
brates this week. And before I joined this journal in 
1911 I knew of the Bristol and Colonial Aeroplane Co., 
Ltd., for was I not, indeed, next door to them, so to 
speak, when I was supposed to learn flying and aircraft 
construction in nearby Gloucester? Supposed is the 
right word, for, needless to say, I learned neither at 
Gloucester. When I discovered this, I applied to Bristols 
for a position, and was notified that my application 
would be kept in mind. I wonder if that application 
still exists in the archives at Filton? Anyway, Flight 
attracted me instead, and so my life so far has been 
devoted to writing about aeroplanes rather than to build- 
ing them. 

However, what I started out to say when I was side- 
tracked into reminiscing was that even in 1910 I knew 
the Bristol ‘‘ Box Kite,’’ and well I remember how im- 
pressed I was with the fine workmanship put into it. 
The efforts I had seen hitherto had been mainly of a 
somewhat amateurish nature, and to see an aeroplane 
in which obviously nothing had been scamped for lack 
of funds was something of a revelation to me. And, 
incidentally, I was witnessing, although I did not realis 
it, the foundation of a fundamental policy*in aircraft 
manufacture 


The Beginning 


It was on February 16, 1910, at a meeting of the 
Bristol Tramways and Carriage Co., Ltd., that Sir Georg 
White (Bart.) announced his intentions as follows: 


I1 tell you that for some time past my brother and 
I have been directing your attention to the subject of 
aviation hich is one hardly yet ripe:for practical initia- 
tion by such a company as The Bristol Tramways Company, 
but yet seems to offer promise of development at no distant 
date; so much so that we have determined personally to 


take the risk and expense of the endeavour to develop the 
science from the spectacular and commercial point of view. 

If, as we believe, we can make the headquarters close 

to Bristol, we shall give our own city a prominent place 
in the movement nationally, and secure for The Tramways 
Company ‘ very important source of new traffic, as we shall 
take care that the centre of attraction is located upon the 
system. And it is obvious that the public interest in the 
subject will attract enormous crowds from the whole West 
of England to witness the numerous demonstrations that 
will take place. 

“Incidentally, I may say that we have already on order 
Several aeroplanes of the best designs hitherto produced 
with the intention to develop a British industry and make 
Bristol its headquarters.’ 

On February 19, Ig10, the new company was regis 
tered under the title of The Bristol and Colonial Aero- 
plane Co., Ltd., and Sir George White would, had he 
lived, have been delighted with the position his firm has 
attained as the largest single aeronautical unit in the 
world. Truly those he left behind to carry on the good 
work have lived up to the vision and foresight which 
he handed down to them. 

BII 





pose . 
BOX KITE to BEAUFORT 


A Record of Achievement : The Bristol Company 
Completes 30 Years of Unbroken Activity 


No more appropriate 
name could be chosen 
for an aero engine 
than ‘‘ Pegasus,’’ and 
no more appropriate 
decoration for the 
Bristol offices built a 
few years ago at 
Filton. 





The reference in Sir George White's speech to “‘ the 
best designs hitherto produced’’ related to certain 
French products which Sir George had seen on visits 
to France. He was not content with securing the British 
rights in these designs, but also brought over to Filton 
several famous French pilots of the day, among whom 
I may mention such names as Edmond, Tetard, Priet 
and Jullerot. Sir George was, however, determined to 
make his company an all-British one at the first oppor- 
tunity, and to that end he also engaged such well-known 
British pilots as Collins Pizey, Howard Pixton, Harry 
Busteed, and Warren Merriam. Pizey (‘* Little ‘Appy 
was his nickname) is dead, but the other three are still 
with us, and Harry Busteed is now an officer of high 


rank in the R.A.F. 
The Filton Factory 


The Bristol factory was established at the Filton tet 
minus of the Bristol Tramways, with offices in a charm- 
ing old house which served the company well until a 
few years ago, when the present modern offices were 
built. The decoration at the top of this page shows 
the ‘‘ Pegasus,’’ which decorates the new office building. 
Flying schools were started at Larkhill, on Salisbury 
Plain, and at Brooklands; and in 1911 no fewer than 
109g pupils ‘‘took their tickets’’ at these schools. Two 
of the present directors of the company were among the 
first, Mr. Sidney E. Smith, on November 22, 1910, and 
Mr. H. J. Thomas, on January 24, 1911. 

At the Army Manceuvres on Salisbury Plain in 1910 
the Bristol military biplane, a development of the ‘* Box 
Kite,’’ was the only aeroplane to fly, and in 1911 the firm 
received an order for four of these machines. This was 
the first order ever placed by the Government, and al- 
though Sir George White intended to foster flying as a 
means of civil passenger transport, it is in the military 
field that the name 3ristol’’ has become famous all 
over the world. 

If actual figures could be quoted (I have already men- 
tioned that the Bristol firm is the largest aeronautical unit 
in the world) it would be found that the size, equipment and 
number of workers are nothing short of staggering. It 
is always difficult to assess the factors which have con- 
tributed towards making a firm great, but in the case of 
Bristols I would venture the view, based upon close and 
very friendly co-operation with the company through 
many years, that the main factors are three in number 
and are : adequate capitalisation, a board of directors will- 
ing to incur huge expenses on research and development, 
and the happy gift of attracting men of high technical and 
administrative ability, forming them into a group in which 
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ROYAL INTEREST: Their Majesties the King and Queen inspecting a Bristol Beaufort. Their guide is Capt. Cyril F. Uwins, 
Bristol’s chief test pilot. 


individuals submerged their own peculiarities in the tean 
rhe result has been that individuals may have lost a 
little, but the team has gained much in strength and 
homogeneity. 

rhere is one side of the Bristol company’s policy which 
is not generally known, but to which | should like to 
refer here. As soon as the company was formed in 1910, 
Sir George White gave instructions that a strong ana 
sustained publicity policy should be instituted. Th 
firm’s announcement appeared in the very next Issue 9! 
Flight, and from that day to this there has not been on 
single issue of our journal which has not contained a 
Bristol announcement. That is a record not shared by 
any other firm in the British aircraft industry, and I take 
this opportunity to express to my friends at Filton my 
appreciation of their good sense and judgment 

In the issues of Flight dated March 2, and 9g, 1939 
we published a very full illustrated history of the Bristoi 
company, the first in a series which was destined to be 
come extremely popular with our readers. There is thu 
no need for me to cover the ground again, but on tl 
following pages are reproduced pictures of the more out 
standing types of aircraft produced by Bristols during thi 
last 30 years. 

One thing which strikes one is the remarkable versa 
tility shown. From light plane to heavy transport 
bomber, from monoplane to biplane and back to 
monoplane again, the types indicate how Bristol policy 
was ever alert to the demands of the times. One ma 
note in passing that there was an early preference for 
the monoplane, and I might explain that Government 
short-sightedness and not Bristol policy was the caus 
of ever abandoning the monoplane typ« A number of 
breakages in the air of monoplanes during the early days 
of flying led the authorities to ban the monoplane for 
a time. Bristols realised, even if the Government’s 
technical experts did not, that there was no need for 
monoplanes to break in the air. It was merely that, 


1 


with the limited knowledge then existing, it was easier 


to make a biplane than a monoplane strong enottgh 
I cannot conclude these few notes on the Bristol com 
pany without paying a tribute to my old friend th 


late Frank Barnwell, who was for so many vears Bristol's 


chief aircraft designer, and whose spirit still lingers 
the Bristol, design offices. 


in with Bristol policy if he had not), but he had to be con 
vinced that anything radically new was likely to be wort 
while before le would sanction a design. Never did he 
igree to anything being done merely because it was new 

In addition to the event of the Bristol Aeroplan 
Co., Ltd., celebrating its 30-year’s birthday this week 
the engine section of the company can look back on 2 
vears of hard but very successful work. It took couragt 
and a very long view of the future to decide, in 192 
to add engine design and manufacture to the firm’s acti 
ties But the Bristol directors have ever had 
qualities, and they are now reaping the just reward. At 
that time Mr. A. H. R. Fedden was struggling with th 
emancipation of the radial air-cooled engine from the 
liscredit in which it was held. 

It was probably 1 lucky day for Mr. Fedden when the 
Bristol directors decided to put him in charge of their 
new engine section, but the day was at least as lucky 
the col Ipany. 
which | 





That union has resulted in aero engil 

ve become a household word throughout tht 
During those 20 years, from the 
lay when Fedden designed el 


Cosmos’” and became 


i 
world of aeronautics 
7 


PILICS CCdaM LU 
} 


‘Bristol,”’ th 


become firmly established. 

lo the lasting credit of the directors who sanctioned the 
necessary expenditure, and to Mr. Fedden, who was 
technically responsible, British aviation owes a creat debt 
for the introduction of the sleeve-valve aero engine, 3 
field in which Great Britain’s lead is now well established, 





Modest to the point of shy- 
ness, Barnwell had the gift of saneness of outlook. He 
was willing to try new schemes (he would not have fitted 
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SCORE 


Fagen 
AN EXCELLENT 


Twenty Years of Bristol Engines 


a 

N this and the fol‘owing page are illustrated the best 
known types of Bristol air-cocled radial engines 
during the past twenty years. 


When the Cosmos Company was liquidated in 1920, the 
Bristol Company decided to start an engine department, 
and proceeded to develop the famous Jupiter, the successors 
to which are the Pegasus and the Mercury poppet-valve 
units, and the outstanding Perseus, Hercules and Taurus 


sleeve-valve cngines 





built 


Three carburetters were fitted on this early Bristol Jupiter, 
the first air-cooied unit to pass the Air Ministry's type test. 





The three- 
cylinderLucifer, 
originally rated 
at 118 h.p., was 
used mainly in 
training air- 
craft. A later 
version, the 
Lucifer IV, de- 
livered 140 h.p. 


Although the best-known Bristol single-row radials have nine 


cylinders the Neptune (top) had seven. A 


contemporary 


engine, the Titan, had five. Below the Neptune is the first 
Bristol Mercury; the supercharged direct-drive Jupiter VII; 


and the first geared Jupiter VIII. 
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The ‘“‘F’’ series of Jupiters, introduced in 1929, utilised 
forged cylinder heads. 














Among the aircraft fitted with the Bristol Perseus nine- 
cylinder sleeve-valve radial are the Blackburn Skua and Roe, 
the Westland Lysander and the De Havilland Flamingo. 








The baffles on this early Pegasus indicate that the engine was 
used in conjunction with a ring cowling. The latest types of 
Pegasus give over 1,000 h.p 





Outstanding among modern aero engines for its compactness 
in relation to power the fourteen-cylinder two-row sleeve- 
valve Taurus gives over 1,000 h.p. It is fitted in the Bristol 
Beaufort. 







Popular for installation in fighters and fast multi-purpose 
aircraft, the Bristol Mercury VIII (shown here in a Blenheim) A larger unit than the Taurus, the Hercules as first announced, 
gives as much as 920 h.p. for take-off. gave 1,375 h.p. The power is now considerably higher. 
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HERE and THERE 


Training in Kenya 
HE Royal Air Force has acquired land a few miles trom 
Nakuiu, Kenya, to establish immediately a large inter- 
mediate and advanced training school It will train pilots for 
overseas service who have already bad scme training elsewhere 
in Africa 


Shock-absorbing Parachute 


O reduce the shock of opening if the wearer has just left a 

very fast military aeroplane, a new parachute, the Salvator 
D39, has been designed in Italy Ihe shock-absorber is a hol 
at the centre with an elastic rim which allows the hole to dilate 
and spill the air until some reduction of speed has occurred 
The total weight is said to be about 174lb 


‘2 


Collectivism in Export 
tga f aeronautical products from Italy are increasing 
Phe first 


months of 1939 shows approximately {1,280,000 
compared with £1,005,000 tor tl period of 1938 \ state 
organisat the Consortium for Acronautical | xports, exists 
to foster the export trade and has opened branch offices in 
Europe, A and South Americ Ihere is also a regular ser- 
vice of travelling inspectors and pilots employed to test and 
certify to the quality of the material exported It has appar 


1 same 





ently been found better to consolidate all efforts for export 
trade, ecc mise on selling expense and offer a wide range of 
products through a single agency in order to meet con mn 


more effectively 


Metal Photographic Film 
possibility that metal may be used as the back 
ing for photographic emulsions. This may be thin alu- 
minium alloy, 92 per cent. aluminium, of thickness .oogin 
The use of metal would allow processing to be more rapid as 
solutions will not penetrate the metal and washing will there- 
fore be an casier matter, particularly as high drying tempera- 
tures up yoo deg. F. can be used. With shrinking and 
stretching nated, greater accuracy in aerial mapping can 
be expected The use of reflected light for projection is said 
not to be a disadvantage as, being non-inflammable, a high 
intensity of illumination can be used. The interests of economy 


can be served by using both sides of the film and the cost is 


} 


said to be lower than that of the present type 


HERE is a 





Direction-finding Terminology 

HE British Standards Institution has recently issued an 

addendum to the British Standard Glossary of Terms used 
in Electrical Engineering (No. 205-1936). This is a section 
dealing with terms and definitions used in radio direction-find- 
ing. These terms and definitions were published as a British 
Standard, with the approval of the appropriate B.S.I. Com- 
mittees, at the request of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, and were prepared by the Direction- 
finding Committee of the Radio Research Board of that De 








partment They will be included in the body of the Glossary 
when that publication 
iS Tevis ( pies ol 
this addendu in be 
ot d om thre 
British Star Is In 
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YOUNG AMERICA 
PUSHES OUT THE 
BOAT: Model sea- 
plane enthusiasts get 
down to it at Miami. 
Many of these models 
are driven by petrol 
engines. 


Corrosion-resistant Paint 





Bape gencine RESISTANTS are always in ai 

craft construction work and a new varie his class i 
the aluminium-silicon compound, “‘ Sigal.’’ Developed Ger 
many it consists of the eutectic alloy of aluminium 57 pet 
cent.) and silicon (13 per cent.) with elementary silicon added 
After grinding to a fine powder (no residue on 16,000 meshes 
per sq. in.) it is mixed with a « ibinati { linseed oii a ‘ 
resinous material Priming coa I le u it 1 ind 


have greater clasticity. 


U.S. Wind Tunnel Equipment 
"THE N.A.C.A. are calling tenders for four 27,000 h.p. elects 
motors for wind tunnels at Langley Field and Sunnyvak 





ry 
aerodynamic laboratories Ihe biggest motor in use at the 
former station is 8,000 h.p. and can produce a wind of 500 
m.p Wright Field, too, is planning a new electric power 
service in connection with wind tunnel nstruction just begul 
With a diameter of 21 feet and a wind of 400 m.p.h., the 
equipment will be of the ut value in deter é 
icterl ition 1S 1 





j ‘ 
weated Dy 


D.H. Extends in Australia 
MAe8 MURRAY JONES, genet ger f t D> 

Havilland Aircraft ¢ , Austral tated recent! that 
his company plans an cxte ive system of sub-contractir i 


the manufacture of 350 Tiger Moth biplanes 


vided to cool 





ri 


low-wing monoplane which the Com iwealth Government 
has ordered as training machin He said that outside firm 
would contribute tanks, cowlings, under-carriage wing asse 

blies ind other require ents Th pany also | n cx 


‘ 
tensive nutacturing works in New Zealas 
The Beaufort Scheme in Australia 
NOTHER important step forward has been taken in the 
aircraft industry in Australia Plans are in hand for the 
manufacture—at the earliest possible moment—of large aero 
plane engines of the Pratt and Whitney twin-row Wasp type 
This announcement was made recently by Mr. Menzies, Prime 
Minister, who added that no time would be lost in establishing 
the enterprise 
‘* The factory,’’ he said, “‘ will be part of the huge air ex 


pansion programme of the Empire. rhe project provide 
further evidence of the great part Australia is destined to play 
in assisting the Empire to win the war Ihe factory will cater 
not only for Australian requirements, but also for part of the 
needs of Britain and the other Dominions It will form an 
integral part of the scheme to build Beaufort aircraft in Aus- 


tralia 

The selection of the Pratt and Whitney engine instead of 
the Bristol Taurus leeve-valve has probably been made on tl! 
grounds that there are already a considerable number of opera 
tives in Australia trained in the manufacture of the former 
lo set up a factory for the production of sleeve-valve engines 


t tl sta uld require exchange personnel 

















WAR in 


Toy Balloons : A Thorough Survey : 
The Prime Minister’s Statement : 
Aerial Combat 


FTER the raid on shipping on Saturday, February 3, 
in which our fighters shot down three German 
bombers and seriously crippled two more, all 

activity in the air came to a stop for several days. The 
worst damage which the raiding did to us was the crippling 
of the minesweeper H.M.S. Sphinx. She was damaged by 
bombs on the Saturday and her engines were disabled 
She was being towed into port, but the tow parted in 
very heavy seas, and finally she capsized. Commander 
J. R. N. Taylor, R.N., the C.O., and four ratings are 
known to have lost their lives, while four officers and 
45 ratings are missing and must be presumed lost. The 
survivors consisted of two officers and 44 ratings. 

A little light relief to the prevailing monotony which 
had obtained for four days was afforded on Wednesday, 
Feb. 7, when a number of small red balloons used by the 
meteorological people were picked up in various parts of 
the country. Apart from the fact that they contain hydro- 
gen and can, therefore, explode if brought in contact 
with a naked flame, they are quite harmless. But they 
caused no little perturbation among the uninitiated, and 
in one district the police issued a notice that they might 
have been let loose by the Germans, and might contain 
poison gas. It is strange to realise how little some people 
know about the normal activities of the Air Ministry. 

Flight Lieutenant Robert Voase Jeff, a pilot in an army 
co-operation squadron, has been decorated with the Croix 
de Guerre by Gen. Vuillemin, commanding l’Armée de 
l'Ay. Flight Lieutenant Jeff last November attacked two 
Heinkels and shot one of them down 


Aerial Photography 


"THE publication 


Force during flights over Germany brings 


of photographs taken by the Royal Air 
nom more 


forcibly than any mere description can, our intimate know 
ledge of the situation behind the enemy lines and the 
organisation and skill that went to the procuring of it. 


Germany would find it very difficult secretly to prepare 
any military surprises Every sort of potential military 
objective is being inspected and photographed from th 
air, and the survey is kept constantly up to date. To 
know the state of the enemy’s defences at the outbreak 
ot war is not enough; only periodical reconnaissance will 
keep the Allied High Command informed of the progress 
of new works. We know from week to week what change 
are made in German naval harbours and aerodromes, what 
vessels are building, what additional fortifications are being 
carried out, and what is the state of traffic on roads and 
canals. Our aircraft have flown along the whole length 
of the Siegfried Line, sometimes not more than a few 
hundred feet above it. The photographs taken identify 
not only the fortifications as a whole but also the principal 
details of these objectives, such as barracks, railway 
stations, arsenals and factories. 

To obtain this information both courage and skill are 
required. The cameras may do their work at heights as 
great as 20,o0oft., but even there the airman is hardly 
safe from interruption by hostile aircraft and fire from 
anti-aircraft batteries. As some of the photographs make 
plain, our aircraft come down as low. as 2,oooft. when 
precise details are required. The airman must be able to 
endure for many hours temperatures so low that ice forms 
inside the aircraft and even on the airscrews. He must 


show cunning in overcoming severe natural obstacles and 
in evading enemy fire. 
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BATTLE DRESS: A Bristol Blenheim Reconnaissance-bomber 

(top) and a Hawker Hurricane 8-gun fighter in flight over 

France. It will be noted that the red, white and blue mark- 
ings are de rigueur. (Courtesy of British Movietonews,) 


With the usual mosaic picture, which is pieced together 
from a number of separate vertical ‘‘ shots,’’ it is possible 
to extract all important information from the scene, even 
without the occasional help of the oblique view, which 


covers more country in a single exposure, but 1s mainly 


useful because it gives some slight effect of el tion to 
the objects shown 

Yet every photograph to be read has its own problems 
) I I 
rhere is not always such a plain object as a haystack ora 
pond or a railway siding or a jetty ind thoug ifter a 
time certain classes of objects are immediat I gnis 
able by the trained obser r, there I ilways $s 
to be pl ked out and identified 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Remarks 


“THE Prime Minister made another statement Thurs 
day, February 8, in the House of Commons 1€ pro- 
gress of the war First illuded to the meeti: f the 
supreme War Council in Paris on Monday, February at 
which he was accompanied by imong others, the Ar 
Minister, War Minister and First Lord, and the three Chiefs 
ol Stafi Mr Chamberlain then turt d to re« it tiv 
ties “Little has happened, he said, in t al 
theatres of war that is not already known to t House 
There has been no change in the military situat yn the 
Western Front. In the air winter conditions have exposed 
men and material during the last few weeks to the sternest 
test of theiradequacy. The strain on our Air For is been 
severe, but it has been borne without flinching \ great 
deal of active service flying must continue whatever the 
weather, and no praise can be too high for the men who 
have carried on their duties in the teeth of such conditions 
“IT need not repeat here accounts which have appeared 
in the Press of air activities, but I cannot pass over with 
out notice the very skilful combined operation by which 
naval patrol vessels and a Royal Air Force fiving-boat 
succeeded in destroying a submarine which ventured to 
attack a convoy. Attacks by German aeroplanes on British 
and neutral chips, which have recently increas in it- 
tensity, are claimed by the enemy as great victories in the 
war against British shipping These raids are nerally 
carried out on days when low, thick clouds cover the ship 
ping lanes They are made by aeroplanes singly or in palfs 
at widely separated points, and it would hat in 
do ther 





structions have been given to enemy pil 
*t with our defences 


utmost to avoid contac 
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“ But on February 3 our fighters were given their oppor- 
tunity. The German wireless took the unusual course of 
admitting that three of the enemy aircraft out of the com- 

ratively small number which were operating had been 
lost, and we know that at least one other was so badly 
damaged that it was probably unable to reach its base. 

“The extent of the successes claimed by Germany for 
this method of attack bears no relation to the facts. For 
example, on February 3 it was asserted by the enemy that 
in the air raid on that day along the East Coast no fewer 
than nine merchantmen, as well as other vessels, were sunk, 
and that the British ships sunk were all in convoy. The 
facts are that, in this raid, one Norwegian merchantman 
was sunk and no British merchant ship was lost. 


Hiding Brutal Facts 


“"THESE vauntings are poured out like a smoke screen to 

concéal stories of callous brutality as inhuman as any 
yet recorded of the enemy. The bombing of unarmed. mer- 
chant ships and fishing boats from the air, followed by 
machine-gunning of the crews at elevations which make it 
clear that there could be no doubt as to their identity, are 
now all too familiar. The German wireless statement on 
January 30 that ‘the British naval patrol vessel East 
Dudgeon has been sunk by German aircraft’ is a falsifica- 
tion intended to cover up from the world a deliberate and 
savage attack on a lightship. 

“To seafaring folks of all nations the East Dudgeon is 
well known as a lightship and its identity was unmistak- 
able. She was, naturally, unarmed. We have always 
shared with other civilised nations the view that lightships 
because of the nature of their services are outside the scope 
of hostilities, and, in the case of British lightships, they 
are not even utilised to report the presence of enemy craft 
in their vicinity. 

“On the morning of the 30th an enemy aeroplane was 
seen to fly over the East Dudgeon lightship. The only 
survivor of the crew of eight tells his story simply in these 
words : — 

“*We were not alarmed because on previous occasions 
German pilots had waved to us and left us alone. But on 
this occasion the bomber dived suddenly and sprayed the 
deck with machine-gun bullets, and later dropped nine 
bombs, the last of which hit our ship.’ 

‘That is briefly the story of the attack on the lightship 
East Dudgeon. The dead bodies of seven of her defence- 
less crew were found next morning on the seashore. The 
killing of fishermen, merchant seamen, and of lightship 
crews in circumstances such as I have related is not war 
but murder. Such acts of pure gangsterism can have little, 
if any, practical effect on the outcome of the war. The 
horror and disgust which they excite in the minds of all 
decent peoples only makes us the more resolved to carry on 
the struggle until civilisation is purged of such wicked- 
ness 


Messerschmitts Use Their Shell-Guns 

HE following incident in which four French fighters 

attacked twelve enemy fighters and shot down three 
without losing one machine is freely translated from Les 
Ailes. 

The twin-engined French machine has arrived at the 
spot where it has to do its job. Without wasting time, the 
photographer takes his pictures . . . the sky is not extraordi- 
narily clear, but sufficiently so to get good photographs and 
to enable the machine to fly at a height where it does not 
offer an easy target for the enemy A.A. guns. The guns 
fire, however, but the bursts, sometimes far, sometimes 
near, the plane, do not worry the photographer, who quietly 
gets on with his job. He knows that the machine-gunner 
watches the sky, and will not let himself be surprised ; he 
knows also, and, above all, that higher up and no less 
watchful ire four French chasers protecting the twin- 
engined machine, ready to intervene on the first alarm. 
Besides, the job is nearly done, and the pilot is ready to 
turn for home. ‘ 


‘“‘ Then it happens. . . . German patrols are sighted. They 
are high up, very high—at 8,000 or 9,000 metres perhaps— 
twelve Messerschmitt fighters, flying in four groups of three, 
just about to dive on the twin-engined French machine. 
They had adopted their usual tactics, which consist of 
using clouds as cover to approach their prey without being 
seen. It is thus that they suddenly appear from out of a 
cloud to attack their foe. Their formation divides into two 
parts, six planes attacking from one side, six from the 
other. The twin-engined machine is badly outclassed by 
the fire power of the twelve fighters attacking it 

‘“ However, the surprise effect is lacking. The men in the 
French machine see the Messerschmitts, and, without hesi 
tating, the pilot opens the throttle wide and dives for the 
French lines. At once our protective patrol joins in; 
they, too, use the clouds as cover, and suddenly attack the 
enemy, who did not seem to have known of their presence 
So the attack on a single observation machine by twelve 
assailants is transformed suddenly into a dog-fight between 
fighters. The forces are very unequal; the odds in the 
struggle are three to one! 


The Fight Is On 


Q3 peo that moment it becomes a classic fight rhe ad- 

versaries are so close to one another that the German 
A.A. guns cannot help their fighters. They cease fire. Dives, 
stall turns, and then the rattle of machine-gun fire. It is 
not only machine guns, however ; our pilots quickly realis« 
that most of the opposing Messerschmitts are equipped with 
‘motor cannons’. The Germans respect our armament, and 
the four-gun Me 109s are doubtlessly giving place on thi 
front to new types of Diamler-Benz DB 601 motor 
cannons’ which do not prevent them having, as well, two 
7.7. mm. machine guns in the wings. So the enemy, who 
already has the advantage of numbers, has also an advantage 
in fire-power. They are fast, and their pilots are clever. 
But once again the quality of our pilots, their resource, and 
the manceuvrability of their machines gives them victory 

‘‘ Our fighters divide their.task. Two take on the first 
group of six Messerschmitts, two others the second equally 
formidable group. The enemy formation is broken up. It 
is now a succession of individual engagements, each on 
very brief, in which our pilots really excel. It is the spirit 
of initiative which triumphs in these encounters, th 
rapidity of reflex, the instinctive idea of the right move t 
make ; that is to say, all the qualities of the French. Obvi 
ously, it is important that the equipment should not b 
inferior to that on the other side, but it is admitted that 
our fighters are superior in manceuvrability to the enemy 
fighters. In individual combat a manceuvrable aircraft 
with a French pilot is a splendid combination 

‘One German machine fell in flames ; another went down 
in a spin, and did not pull out before hitting the ground 
The fight between our two fighters and the second group 
was not too happy for the enemy. Starting at 7,500 metres 
it finished up at only 800 metres. One Messerschmitt sud 
denly went into a vertical dive and crashed without being 
able to pull out. The pilot had probably been killed in 
the air. 

‘* That finishes this third success of our fighters. The sur- 
vivors of the enemy formation regained height and dis 
appeared, while our four pilots returned to their base un 
molested. The twin-engined machine, which they had pro 
tected so well also returned without further incident 

‘* All this had taken place over enemy territory, and the 
German planes had naturally fallen behind their own lines 
But their fall was indisputable. The places where they fell 
were identified, and also the triple success of our fighters 
had been witnessed by officers and soldiers of our outposts 
and pilots of other patrols. So the success of those who 
had gained such a brave victory received confirmation 

* 

An enemy aircraft was attacked by R.A.F. Fighter Com 
mand patrols near the Firth of Forth shortly after midday 
on Friday last. It came to earth near North Berwick. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor does not hold l.imselj responsible for the views expressed by correspondents 


The names and addresses of th riters 


not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters 


“ MOORE-BRAB.” v. “A. V.” 
Flying as a Financial Attraction 


I AVING been extremely interested in the correspondence 
between Sir A. V Roe and Lt Col J I ( Moore- 
Brabazon, may I point out that according to Sir A V. Roe, 
M. Rodakowsky must have been a very extraordinary person 
As one who knew just a little of the early days of aviation, 
my experience was that flight during 1908 and early 1909 was 
thought by the general public to be suc h a wondertul achieve- 
ment, and from a financial aspect if free flights had been 
accomplished and could be repeated, the “‘ financial draw ”’ 
would have been noticed by M. Rodakowsky and taken full 
advantage of to the mutual benefit of Brooklands and Sir A. V 
Roe A ‘‘Fiicut’’ READER FOR 31 YEARS. 
London, S.W.11 


1908 and All That 
ee \. V. ROE’S letter interested me As a youngster I 
used to frequent the Walthamstow Lea Marshes, and made 
a great friend of A. V. R. during those days of early struggle 
—helping him push out that futuristic ’’ contraption from 
under a railway arch, witnessing his many hard endeavours 
and crashes that took many weeks to repair. 

Nevertheless, 7 saw that machine fiy there Flights varied 
from 5 feet to 90 feet or more, in my estimation rhe flying 
attained such efficiency that when I went down one day to 
aid A. V. R., it was with great disappointment I found the 
railway arch (cum hangar) closed and a stalwart constable 
guarding it. My enquiries disclosed that A. V. R. had been 
detained in Lea Bridge police station as being a menace and 
a danger to the general public for endeavouring and making 
a contraption fly into the air! JAS. GRIFFITHS YOUNG, 

London, E.17 Ex. R.N.A.S. 


THE NOT-QUITE-FIT 

Who Wants Pilots ? 
I SHOULD not be surprised if your correspondent, Mr |. M 
Jennings, hasn’t started something It appears that I must 


come under the Not-quite-fit for the R.A.F. Group” in so 


far as my sight is not quite 6/6 Apart from that, there is 

nothing wrong with me I had joined the Civil Air Guard 

before the war, in the hope of getting into the R.A.F which 

I have been trying to do since the outbreak of war I was 

and still am, quite prepared to give up a'very good job and 
I ] he Government 


place my experience at the disposal of t 
f 


I have only just learned the address of the A.T.A. and am 


now trying to get in there, although I had badgered the Arr 
Ministry for weeks, asking them to let me know of an organi- 
sation which could use pilots during wartime Needless t 


say, I did not get the address from them 

As regards the ferrving work which is being done by women, 
I have no grouse against this, as the women who are doing 
this work are no doubt experienced. I have no great faith 
in women for this class of work, but I suppose there are a 
few who have had the necessary experience 

The most amazing part of it is, however, that a number of 
my former C.A.G. pupils are now flying in the R.A.F. whilst 
1 am still trying to find out who wants pilots 

Leeds ASSISTANT INSTRUCTOR 





SERGEA PILOT INSTRUCTORS 
Why Not Create a New Rank ? 
I SHOULD like to add a few words to a letter which appeared 
in Flight recently, re the lot of Sergeant Pilot Instructors 
As one of a large number with the same grumble, I am 
hoping that this let 





ter will be printed by you, and also that 


it will at least be read by a few of those who are The Powers 
TI it 4 

On the outbreak of war I was employed at a Reserve Train- 
ing School, my earnings being almost /800 per annum In 
order to qualify for this appointment I, of course had to 


possess the necessary number of flying hours and had to 
undergo an Instructor’s Course and pass my iest at the C.F-.S. 
When I was mobilised I was again sent to the C.F.S. to 
undergo a further Advanced Instructor’s Course All who 
have attended this course will know that it is hard work and 
requires a lot of hard study in order to learn the new patter 
as laid down by the C.F.S. 


When this course was completed 1 was sent to an F.TS§ 
where I am now giving instruction on Advanced Training and 
all that goes with it I sometimes fly four or five nights a 


week. My pupils are F/Os, P/Os, and, of course, Sgt. Pilots. 
In spite of the fact that I have had to swot at k rning all 
my patter, I must be a good pilot, and I must have t power 


to impart my knowledge to others Yet I am not rth one 
penny more per day than my pupils 

My greatest grumble is the Disablement Benefit If, for 
instance, I am giving night flying instruction t Flying 


Officer, and in landing he smashes us up and we are both 
totally disabled (a case like this recently happened why 


should he receive so very much more than I? | do 99 
per cent. of other Sgt. Pilots, probably come f1 quite as 
good a family as he. If I am killed, why should 1 my wife 
receive the same as his wife? She has been used to many of 
the good things of life, and used to receive an a lequate allow- 
ance I am sure that any fair-minded person must see the 
justice of this. 1 am certain that everyone will agree that 
Sgt. Pilot Instructors should be commissioned Failing that, 
why not create a new rank, say Flying Instructor or Warrant 
Officer? This, I feel sure, would banish quite a lot of em- 


barrassment and entitle us to the respect I k 

deserve In plain and simple language, all we 

spot of fair play. 
Cheshire 





w we justly 
i risa 


ANOTHER SGT. Pixor,’ 
Arithmetic and Drill 
AS a regular reader of Flight I have noticed on several occa 
sions articles which refer to the very unfair treatn 


y t nent of 
instructors 








g 

Before the outbreak of war I was C.F.1. at a flying school 
and C.A.G. unit I have a thousand hours’ flying experi- 
ence ind two years ago I ) ined the R A.F.\ R hich I 
attended for annual training Until the outbr { war 
I was hard at work training pilots, some of wh now have 
commissions in the R.A.F others their wing n the 
R.A.F.V.R. 1 was called up at once at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, and for three months was given leave r wh 
I was sent to an initial training wing as an untr sergeant 
pilot here I have be for two 1 lear thmetic 
and drill ! ¥ ; 

[here are hundreds of untr ed 1 semi-t ; 
this « itrvy, many of whom ust sure be be stale 
ind et nstead of tra ing thes ne i i r fl J 
schools and E. and R.F.T.S., machines lie idle i $ 
ill ve e country W le the Struct ire s i! 
training wings—to learn arithmet 

Surely, at a time like this, instructors su is ild 
be training pilots without delay if \ t l ¢ 
suprema ft the air as we u ibtedly f 

Sussex CHIEF FLyinG Ins 


BRITISH AIR TRANSPORT 
A Grave Situation 


HE maintenance of Empire air communicatio1 presum- 
ibl is much a military an econom ! t and 


Vy « is n ( 1¢ 
the need for 2 sound and progressive attitude to t matter 
is obvious, but the facts are that we are endeavouring to mak 
shift with a depleted number of aircraft whic! re rapidly 
becoming obsclescent that highly trained desigr rsonne 
are still available but are working on less import ities 


that experienced civil pilots are being absorbed 

Air Force and no attempt has been made t ré pl 
and lastly that civil research and development—wit 
no Empire air communications can progress sat 


is practically non-existent 








We can, perhaps, face with equanimity the fact that twent 
years patient development is being partially scr 1, an 
that the private owner and light aeroplane clu vement 
has been closed down, but when these decisions are augmente 
by a policy which cramps and retards air commur tions, 48 
vital militarily as they are economically and, pet s, politi 
cally, one wonders if a policy so_ short-sight ~ awe 


received any serious consideration at all 

It might not be too late, even yet, to mak | 
restore the position, but in the meantime there is ple evi 
dence that some neutrals are watching the situation net 
unhopefully 

London, E.C.3. = PLUGH 
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OTHER NATIONS CARRY ON: An aerial view of Schiphol, Amsterdam’s airport. Here aircraft of many nations meet in 
peacetime. Nowadays the British colours and registrations markings are not seen there. 


EVERYTHING 


IN THE GARDEN .... 


A. Viator Does Some Moving 


NE of these days we shall get a spot of stark common 

sense into the censorship business. Last week, for 

example, we had to move away trom Shoreham 
owing to the state of the aerodrome—sea gulls and water 
fowl holding regattas on the surface, and porpoises gam 
bolling around on almost-submerged machines in the 
deeper reaches; crews rescued by local lifeboats, and 
sharks nibbling the toes of the gumboots of those brave 
souls who walked or swam around testing the surface. 
But it was not weather which put us out of action. Oh, 
no. 

But anyway when we moved we did so with the utmost 
secrecy to an airport the name of which we utterly refused 
to mention to a single soul, and as for the Press we would 
rather have been cooked alive on a silver grill or boiled to 
death in Hythe punch. In case you don't know, this is 
a liquor with a kick from an infuriated mule, with spiked 
shoes on, in every spoonful. 

Before we left we warned our wives on no account to 
mention where we were going, even to the milkman, be- 
cause there were rumours of the death penalty for idle 
gossip about important matters at the back door ; for who 
knew that the garbage tin might not contain a Nazi spy 
in his element, as you might say. 

So nobody breathed a whisper, and then in Saturday's 
daily papers ‘Ole Man Reuter of the Hague blew the gaff, 
although no pressman in this country was allowed to men- 
tion that we were moving to Lympne, near Hythe, Kent 
Reuter, the antithesis of the Tar Baby, spilled a hatful 
as follows 

“The Hague, Friday. Dutch air liners bound for 


Lympne, Kent, were ordered by the sritish authcrities to 
return to Schiphol, their Dutch airport, as they neared the 
English coast to-day Reuter. 

But he was wrong, because both K.L.M. and Sabena 
had to order planes to return for reasons connected with 
the absence of blue sky, sunshine, carolling larks and exces- 
sive clarity of vision—but not, of course, for weather con- 
ditions. No Suh! 

What seems to happen, and has happened frequently, is 
that the censorship (a somewhat rudderless barque) stops 
up every cranny and loophole except the stable door, 
out of which, with a hoarse laugh and a whisk of the tail, 
the quadruped wanders 

Well, heck! Here's me scared to record that Admiral 
Sir Mellowing Rumration is playing golf at Bloody Fore- 
land (so called because despite frenzied yells of ‘‘ Fore,’’ a 
sub-lieut. once smote a Rear Admiral on the beak with 
an unerring golf ball)—So what? 

But anyway, we did not do so badly at Lympne, nr. 
Hythe, Kent, and everyone there did all he could for us, 
especially Mr. Dupe. 

I shall not soon forget a glass of milk Mr. Dupe induced 
me to drink when I was about frozen to death The cow 
that gave that milk had the right idea and was probably 
the wife of that powerful creature the original Bull of 
Bashan, father of the Golden Calf It was golden milk, 
believe me 

And now, if I’m not betraying any official secrets, I am 
going to slip one past ‘Ole Man Reuter and announce that 
we are back at Shoreham, with a nice dry surface and 


A. VIATOR 


No reason has been given 


everything in the garden lovely. 
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Commercial Aviation 


TOWARDS SAFER FLIGHT 


Flutter, Fire, Stratosphere, and Instrument Landing Research 


HE Civil Aeronautics Authority, through its Tech- reactions under varying degrees of oxygen deprivation and 
nical Development Division, has embarked on a low pressure. The C.A.A. Medical Science Station at 
two-year plan for developmental work, almost all Kansas City has an apparatus which simulates upper air 
of which is concerned with safety in flight. Work on in- conditions. In this a Link Trainer is set up which not 
strument landing systems is prominent, and the system only simulates ordinary flight conditions, but all the diffi- 
developed by the C.A.A. and installed at its Experimental culties as well. There are varying winds from changing 
Station at Indianapolis has some noteworthy features. The directions, and radio troubles, such as multiple courses, 
glide path, formerly a straight line from a height of 60oft., static and fading. In this trainer the pilots will be tested 
has now been curved slightly and carried up above 6ooft. and information will be collected to enable the atmospheric 
There is also the C.A.A.-M.I.T. system working on the conditions to be determined at which pilots can fly without 
very high frequency of 750 megacycles per second, so that their mental and physical processes becoming impaired 
it is virtually unaffected by any kind of disturbance. A and so leading to error and bad judgment. Graphical 
single instrument gives the pilot all the information needed recordings will be made of pulse, blood pressure, and 
for a safe landing. When three dots of light thrown on a__srespiration during the tests. 
small screen are lined up horizontally, with the middle dot Flutter studies will be carried on, particularly from the 
central, the ’plane is on the glide path and in line with the statistical point of view, in order to collate all available 
runway. The blind-flying gyro instruments control the information on the subject. Vibration of the airframe will 
outer dots, and the centre dot is controlled by the radio also receive attention, and apparatus will be made avail- 
landing system. able to manufacturers to measure engine vibration and 
The ultra-high-frequency ‘‘radio range’’ is also being so guard against dangerous resonance conditions. Airport 
pushed ahead, as it has the advantage of freedom from size is another troublesome project to be tackled. From a 





atmospheric disturbance. An experimental set will be in- study of accidents, the Authority has established the fol- 
stalled on the New York-Chicago airway. In the conven- lowing as one of its standards: Runways should be long 


tional four-course radio range there is no distinctive signal enough to permit aircraft to roll safely to a standstill in 
to identify each quadrant, and to overcome this deficiency _the event of an engine failure occurring during the take-off 


a new visual two-course range with aural sector identifica- at the point where the wheels are just leaving the ground. 
tion is under development. An aural broadcast will That much-feared but infrequent occurrence, fire in the 
identify in which sector the aeroplane is flying. power plant, is also being investigated by the use of a full- 


Substratosphere flight is a live subject at present, and _ scale engine nacelle and wing section complete with engine, 
flight at 20,o00ft. offers some advantages. To determine airscrew, and cowling. Set up in the open air, a “ syn- 
the minimum requirements of cabin pressure and oxygen thetic’’ wind is blown over it from a tunnel. Fires are 
supply and so avoid the provision of unnecessarily started and extinguished, and the subject is studied from 
elaborate respiratory aids, work is going on to test pilot the fire-warning and fire-prevention angles. 


found that the port tank had been syphoned almost empty 
Telegrams From Planes during the night. In these days of rationed petrol this rd 
A NEW Trans-Canada Air Lines service enables passengers may perhaps serve as a warning to all pilots under similar cir- 
to send telegrams from the air to the earth. Messages cumstances. In any case, it is wise to make sure of one’s petrol 
handed to the stewardess are radioed, without charge, to the supply before taking off after the machine has been left fora 
nearest ground station and from there go to their destination by long spell. 
Canadian National Telegraphs. 


Oxygen Metering Device 


The Wilbur Wright Lecture HE Douglas Aircraft Company announce a device that 
Ts Royal Aeronautical Society announces that the 28th automatically keeps cabin oxygen percentage at the re- 
Wilbur Wnght Memorial Lecture will be delivered on quired amount, independent of altitude. The release of 
Thursday, May 30th, 1940, in the Lecture Hall of the Institu- oxygen is started at 10,o0o0ft. and continued in increasing pro- 
tion of Electrical Engineers, Savoy Place, Victoria Embank- portions as the aeroplane ascends. It is stated that this 
ment, W.C.2 by Dr. Roxbec Cox, F.R.Ae.S., on ‘‘ The Future apparatus renders a pressure cabin unnecessary. There seems 
ot Civil Aviation.’’ however, to be some misunderstanding in this as not even 
pure oxygen will make up for a great deficiency of pressure. 
Congo Service Resumes But for comparatively low altitudes, the device might eliminate 
USPENDED since the outbreak of war, the Sabena line to Pressure cabins. 
the Congo is now resuming. The flight across France has Seeing Through Fog 


been eliminated by the establishment of a base at Marseilles, 
and there is a departure from there every Sunday, with arrival | hy is reported that a device which will enable the pilot 
at Leopoldville and Stanleyville the following Wednesday and through fog is under development at Glendale, California, 


; see 


Elisabethville on the Thursday. Except for these alterations, by Mr. Guy M. Ball. A special television camera is to be 
the itinerary remains as given in the July, 1939, issue of the mounted in the nose of the plane. This has an iconoscope lens 
company’s timetable. Passengers from London can fly to and a photoelectric cell which is specially sensitive to infra- 
Brussels by the daily Sabena service and thence by rail to red rays, even those of 25,000 Angstrom units 

Marseilles, or they can fly to Marseilles via Paris. The fast On the pilot’s dashboard is a fluorescent viewing screen 
Savoia-Marchetti SM 83 aircraft are still in use on this route. similar to those in television sets and to this the camera 
The usual connecting lines in the interior of the Congo are transfers an image of the terrain ahead, so giving t pilot 
also still in operation. The first flight was scheduled for eyes to see through the fog 


February 11. 


New D-F. Station in Mozambique 


Warning to Pilots ee ile ad os a 

= new radio direction-finding station at Guacha de 

A®* aircraft recently made a forced landing, just on black-out Chiloane, about two miles from Beira, in Mozambique, on 
time, on the main road close to a village. The pilot was the east coast of Africa, has now been completed. The appara- 
hospitably accommodated in a house overlooking the field tus is similar to that which is being used in other parts of the 
where the machine was safely picketed. Next morning the Colony, manufactured by the Marconi Company under the 
pilot took off, knowing that when he landed the previous after- Adcock system. Erected for the Empire air route to South 
noon he had more than sufficient petrol for the return journey, Africa, the installation consists of two transmitters, one of 
But after being less than ten minutes in the air the port engine medium wave and another of the short-wave type. Their 
stopped. Fortunately he made his destination on the other. «power output is 15 kw. on C.W. and 250 w. short-wave aerial 


The tanks and petrol system were then checked, and it was power. Telephony can also be carried on when necessary 
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ECONOMIC WAR 





Commercial Aviation 





in the AIR 


The Problem of War Communications : Civil Aviation the Servant 
of Trade : Control by Air Ministry or Board of Trade? 


HE article published below is a summary of a com- 
munication which has been sent by Imperial Air- 
ways to each member of the Aviation Section of 

the London Chamber of Commerce. It is a plea for better 
weapons—better weapons wherewith to fight the war on the 
economic tront. 

Good communications are an urgent necessity in war- 
time. Englishmen were apt before the war to take such 
things for granted. The agents of British firms were scat- 
tered throughout the world. The telephone lines buzzed 
ceaselessly between the European capitals. Letters travelled 
swiftly by air mail. Passports and visas were easily ob- 
tained. Business men assumed that it was necessary for 
them to make several trips to the Continent during the 
year. Indeed, without these personal and business contacts 
with other countries, they could not have maintained the 
British flow of imports and exports. 


Exports—the Urgent Need 
To-day we need exports, and still 
more exports; and war communica- 
tions present a baffling problem. 
Many of the British agents abroad 


Allied countries. 


turned home. Others have been called 
to the Colours by the country to which 
they belong. The telephone lines buzz 
intermittently, if at all, between the 
European capitals. 

The business man has to wrestle 
with Government officials before he 
can cross the English Channel. That 
he is under the military age of forty-one is a point against 
him, and when he leaves the shores of England, he has 
only {10 in his pockets. In his quest for markets he is 
made the ambassador of poverty. 

Yet it is obvious that exports depend upon salesman- 
ship and quick despatch of documents. We cannot begin 
to sell our goods in the Balkan countries until we have 
at our command the services of men capable of making the 
night psychological approach to those who have long 
expected to find themselves within the economic orbit of 
the German Reich. We cannot begin to destroy the firm 
tentacles of German trade in the Balkans or elsewhere 
unless we resolve to keep our communications open and 
so enable our representatives to travel freely and often 
between London and their own region of activity. British 
imports and exports travel over mine-ridden seas and often 
across Countries whose man-power is fully mobilised for 
war. Difficulties and uncertainties abound. Transport by 
land and sea is necessarily slowed down. What of transport 
by air? Is it not expeditious even in wartime? 


The Wartime Salesman and His Documents 


Though the amount of freight which commercial aircraft 
carry is limited, it is far from negligible. But it is not by 
freight alone that the importance of commercial aviation 
for economic warfare is to be judged. Its still more impor- 
tant function is to carry the wartime salesman and his 
documents 

Though commercial aviation spans little more than 
twenty years, the instincts of its short lifetime are strong. 
Before the war it differed primarily from military aviation 
by its profound need for peace; for it needed peace to 
realise its own strength. Civil pilots travelled daily and 
Sometimes hourly, from one country to another. 

Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam were as near to them as 
are St. Alban’s, Slough and Sevenoaks to a London 
motorist. The past year’s activities of the British air com- 
panies virtually assumed the continuance of peace. Services 


“Germany has abandoned none of her 
former air routes, except those to the 
She is, indeed, in- 
:  tensifying her commercial air activities, 
have closed their premises and re- : for she realises their fundamental 

: importance to her own economic war- 
fare against Great Britain and France. 
We play her game if we allow 
commercial aviation to be stunted in 

wartime.” 


to Paris were combined, and new services were introduced 
to Brussels, Frankfurt, Budapest, Berlin and Warsaw. Less 
than a month before the outbreak of war, the first British 
air mail service was inaugurated between Great Britain, 
Eire and Newfoundland, Canada and the United States. 


A Pre-war Problem 


Preparations were made in an impatient world. British 
commercial aviation could not keep pace with the new 
demands which were put upon it. The demand for pas- 
senger accommodation on the Empire routes increased ; 
and so did the weight of air mail. There could be no 
corresponding increase, at a time of national preparation 
for war, in civil aircraft or in fully trained personnel. 
There were opportunities which commercial aviation could 
not take. The flying boats on their way to Africa, India 
and Australia crossed countries deeply 
concerned by the policies initiated at 
Berchtesgaden. Should they have 
carried newspapers as freight? The 
day’s issue of a London or provincial 
newspaper might have reached Mar- 
seilles in the morning, Rome in the 
afternoon and Athens in the evening. 
The carrying of newspapers was, un- 
fortunately, out of the question until 
British commercial aviation could 
solve the problem of carrying both the 
cheap air mail and the passengers who 
were seeking accommodation. Not 
many additional aeroplanes and not a 
very substantial increase in the flying 
personnel would have made it possible to avoid the impasse 
which Imperial Airways had reached. But the Air Ministry 
necessarily obtained priority in aircraft orders and man- 
power. A great defence ministry, preparing for a war from 
which there seemed to be no escape, could not at once 
accommodate an air company which wanted to know how 
it was to carry the Christmas mails as well as passengers 
to the Empire countries 

In the circumstances it was necessary to curtail the 
bookings for passengers on the outward Empire routes. To 
some, perhaps, this regrettable decision suggested that 
commercial aviation should now be divorced from the con- 
trol of a defence ministry. 

Commercial aviation, like the Merchant Navy, is a ser- 
vant of trade. Before the establishment of the Ministry 
of Shipping the Merchant Navy was controlled by the Mer- 
cantile Marine Department of the Board of Trade. It was 
not controlled by the Admiralty. Why should commercial 
aviation be controlled by the Air Ministry? 


Tightening the Air Ministry’s Control 


War has actually tightened the Air Ministry's control 
over commercial aviation. On September 1st the Secretary 
of State for Air ordered the operating companies to place 
their aircraft at his disposal. The Air Ministry formed a 
branch of its own known as the National Air Communica- 
tions. At its request the air companies have fulfilled a 
large number of special charter duties for the Royal Air 
Force and the Government. By so doing they have aided 
the movements of important personnel and maintained 
communications for special military requirements. 

These duties the British air companies are proud to fulfil. 
They have, however, little or nothing to do with the legiti- 
mate commercial activities of civil aviation, and it is indeed 
fortunate for our commercial and political relations with the 
Empire and other countries that, so far, the special charter 
duties have not seriously interfered with the running of 
regular services overseas. The fear that the Mediterranean 
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would become a theatre of war fer a time kept the merchant 
seamen in other waters. And yet not a single week has 
passed without the British flying boats crossing Italy and 
Greece. They go to neutral countries where, of course, 
no military machine can follow them. Quietly but surely 
they help to convince the people of France, Italy, Greece, 
Egypt, Iraq and India that Great Britain means to keep 
her Imperial communications open. 

{n a dark hour of the last war, when India was distressed 
by the unsuccessful campaign in Mesopotamia, British 
prestige was sustained by the regularity with which the 
mail boats called at Bombay. 

To-day land aeroplanes fly regularly to Calcutta and fly- 
ing boats cross India on their way to Australia. In a 
thousand mud-built villages they show that India has be- 
come one of the great air highways of the world. Eire, 
proud of her relative independence, was nevertheless glad to 
be a participant in the British North Atlantic air mail ser- 
vice, and when the flying boat Caribou was due to make the 
inaugural flight of the service Mr. de Valera travelled to 
Foynes to wish its crew God-speed. A month later the 
North Atlantic air mail service had become a link between 
three belligerent and two neutral countries. 


Air Traveller’s Freedom 

Commercial aviation operates for the most part at a 
great distance from the present war zone. Calcutta is nearly 
seven thousand miles, and Sydney is more than thirteen 
thousand miles, from London. Aircraft to Africa, India, 
Australia and the Far East leave most of the war restric- 
tions behind them as soon as they have passed Marseilles. 

Already statesmen from the Dominions have travelled 
by air for important discussions in Downing Street ; and 
the need for keeping the Empire’s air communications open 
will become more apparent as the war on all its fronts, 
military and economic, is intensified. 


Overcoming the Instincts of Peace 

The instincts of commercial aviation are the instincts of 
peace. If it is easy for the civil servant unwittingly to 
discourage commercial aviation, it is as easy for the ser- 
vants of commercial aviation to rest content with the 
maintenance of the Empire communications. Far more 
is needed, however, if commercial aviation is to assist the 
economic war. 

Unhappily, most of the British air services to the Conti- 
nent have been brought to an end. A notable effort to 
restore air communication with Scandinavia and the Baltic 


Air Minister at Bristol 


AST Saturday the Secretary of State for Air, Sir Kingsley 

Wood, made an important speech at Bristol, in which he 
reviewed the position not only of the air war but other 
branches as well He stressed the wonderful unanimity of 
the country and the unity of France and Great Britain in all 
matters of policy. Speaking more particularly of air matters, 
Sir Kingsley Wood said : ‘‘ In staff matters there is the closest 
contact, we have a comprehensive scheme of pooling informa- 
tion; production problems we study systematically together, 
and secret equipment is exchanged and new developments 
shared. As a practical test of this, on more than one occasion 
reconnaissance aircraft approaching this country have been 
pursued and shot down by French fighters !”’ 

The warning uttered by the Air Minister concerning the 
danger of complacency is commented upon editorially on p 
143. Here we may mention that Sir Kingsley Wood was 
expressing also the views of the Air Staff. Concerning 
Canada’s share in our air strength development the Air 
Minister said: ‘‘I am also glad to be able to say that not 
only are we employing on a considerable scale Canadian air- 
craft firms in the production of different type aircraft for the 
Royal Air Force, but the group organisation which we estab- 
lished as a result of the Mission to Canada in 1938 has now 
been widely extended and entrusted with further orders to 
the value of roughly {6,000,000 for covering the production 
of aircraft of the latest type.’’ 

Of production at home Sir Kingsley Wood said that this 
had been doubled in a year, and during the next twelve months 
would be vastly increased. Many new factories would soon be 
in production, and the number of people employed on aircraft 
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countries was indeed made by the opening of a weekly 
service to Stavanger, Stockholm and Helsinki. It is 
through no fault of theirs that British aircraft now fly no 
farther than Stockholm. 

Norway and Sweden, France, Italy and Greece are not 
the only countries which should be made accessible to the 
traveller in British aircraft. There are Yugoslavia, 
Turkey, Bulgaria and Roumania, and if they cannot be 
reached directly British commercial aviation should be 
given the fullest freedom to enter into agreement with the 
air companies of central countries. Germany has abap- 
doned none of her former air routes, except those to the 
Allied countries. She is, indeed, intensifying her com. 
mercial air activities, for she realises their fundamental 
importance to her own economic warfare against Great 
Britain and France. We play her game if we allow com- 
mercial aviation to be stunted in wartime. Japan and 
Italy have made the war a period for the expansion of 
their air services. 

The Need for Freedom 

Soon the new Airways Corporation will acquire the 
undertakings of Imperial Airways and British Airways 
Everything will depend on the extent to which its leaders 
can resist the increased control of the Air Ministry; for 
they will need the necessary freedom to think in terms of 
prestige, commercial advantage, public service and the 
demands of the economic war. 

Civil aviation is not, of course, entirely paid for by the 
receipts from fares and freights. And it should be given 
credit for the money collected by the Post Office from 
the sale of stamps for air mail. But its cost should be 
regarded as expenditure for stimulating exports, for pro- 
paganda or—quite simply—for ensuring rapid communica- 
tions which cannot be maintained by other means. Judged 
by these standards, commercial aviation is surely cheap 
at the price. Its cost, when compared with the cost of 
military aviation, is trivial. The total fleet available for 
the Airways Corporation on all its routes is equivalent to 
about four squadrons. 

Each aircraft in commercial aviation plays definitely 
more individual a part than an aircraft in the Royal Air 
Force. Twenty aircraft run by the Airways Corporation 
for our regular commercial services, twenty aircraft run 
under the independent control of the Corporation, would 
make a marked difference to the efficiency of commercial 
aviation. They would, in fact, make a marked difference 
to the prosecution of the economic war. 


production was now greater than in the peak of production 
of the last war. 

Sir Kingsley Wood also had something to say about the 
success of our air defence In spite of Germany’s ‘‘ tip and 
run’’ tactics, heavier casualties were inflicted than was genet 


ally realised. The rubber boats containing crews of German 
aircraft, and the bodies washed ishore, bore their own witness 
of that. 


The Britannia Trophy 
HE Royal Aero Club announces that the Britannia Trophy 
for 1939 has been awarded to Mr. Alex Henshaw for his 
flight from London to Cape Town and back in February, 
1939 The Britannia Trophy is awarded each year for what 
the Royal Aero Club considers the most meritorious perform- 
ance in the air during the year. 

It may be recollected that Alex Henshaw was flying 4 
Percival Mew Gull with De Havilland Gipsy. Six R. engine 
His time for the outward journey of 6,000 miles wa day. 15 
hours 25 minutes, and the homeward flight took 1 day 15 hours 
36 minutes. The double journey, including a rest of 27 hours 
it Cape Town, was accomplished in 4 days 1o hours 1 minute. 
Henshaw’s average speed, including all ground stops but not 
the rest at Cape Town, was about 152 m.p.h 


Plastics in Aircraft 
HE lecture on ‘‘ Plastics in Aircraft Constructi« which 
was to have been given by Dr. A. N. De Bruyne to the 
Coventry branch of the Royal Aeronautical Society on January 
30, had to be postponed. It will be given instead on Tuesday, 
February 27, at the Geisha Cafe, Hertford Street, Coventry. 
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SERVICE AVIATION 





HUE AND CRY: A formation of Supermarine Spitfire eight-gun fighters off in a hurry. 
With its speed of 367 m.p.h. the Spitfire is still the fastest fighter in large-scale use. 


(Royal Air Force and Official Announcements) 


Canadian-built Hurricane Tested 


T is stated by the Canadian Car and Foundry Company, of Fort 
William, Canada, that the first Hawker Hurricane fighter to be 
completed in Canada was flown for the first time on January 12 


Hudsons for R.C.A.F. 


PART from Hurricanes, Battles, Lysanders, Oxfords, Harvards 
and the new twin-engined Douglas bombers, the Royal Canadian 
Air Force now has a number of Lockheed Hudsons 


Modified Harvards 


ey supplement the 400 North American Harvard trainers (NA-49) 
ordered in 1938 and 1939 the Air Ministry has placed a new 
contract for 600 machines of the NA-66 (modified Harvard) type. 
This model has a semi-monocoque rear fuselage section. The French 
Government, to supplement its 200 NA-64 trainers, which have a 
lower performance than the original Harvard, has placed an order 





for 230 machines of the NA-57 type 
. ™~ 
Royal Air Force Gazette 
Royal Air Force 
General Duties Branch 
The following are granted permanent commissions in the substantive ranks 


slated (Nov. 15, 1939) Squadron Leader—J. Shepherd-Smith Flying 
Officers.—J. H. Irvin, K. Slater 

The following Pilot Officers on probation are confirmed in their appoint 
ments (Dec. 28, 1939) N. J. Mowat, R. J. Whitmarsh 

The following Acting Pilot Officers on probation are graded as Pilot Officers 
on probatior n the dates stated (Oct. 23, 1939 E. C. J. Wakeham 
(Nov. 25, 1939 A. G. Boulton, F. G. Daw, E. F. W. McCartan-Mooney 
(Dec. 16, 1939 D. R Williams (Jan. 6) J. { M. Hawley. M. T. 
Adams, J F. W Allen. D. F. Davies, T. Dawson, C. W. Handley, T. D 
Misselbrook, H. A. R. Prowse, R. E. Ransome, E. B. Rendall, M. A. Sims 
B. Smith, D. D. Snooke, A. J. Stevens, W. G. C. Edmonds, R. R. Sandford 
J. E. Lowe, J. G. K. Long. (Jan. 13) J. K. Astin, A. Leeson, B. G. Aston, 
R. P. Baxter, C_ 8 CourtneyClarke. J. M. Ennis, D. J. Isted, P. F. Kennard 
Davis, R. C. Miller, E. 8. 8. Nash, A. F. B. Ramsay 





The following Acting Pilot Officers on probation are graded as Pilot Officers 
ou probatior th om Nov. 35, 1939, and confirmed in their appoint 
at ed (Jan. 19 C. H. Anderson J. G. Bisson, 
G Cockayne, R. H. A. Coombs, J. M. Dennis, D. H. I 
h V. Green, V. R. G. Harcourt, D. Janes, J. 
I J. D. Maclachlar 1. ¢ Murison, J. 8. Owen 
R. P_ Priest, J. H. Reynolds, E. V. G. Scoones, C. 5S. G 
W. Whiteman, G. A. Wolsey (Jan. 20) R. K. Felstead 
T. Dowding 


Pilot Officers are promoted to the rank of Flying Officer 
V. D. Willis. M. Savage, J. R. Aldis, J. F. Cook, J. E. T 
M. Pirie, G. W. Petre. B. P. Young, G. M. Carmichael, J. C 
Sansom, P. H. Cribb, R. C. Rotheram, D. R. 8. Bevan-John 
4. M. Marphy, R. C. Cobbe, J. H. Iremonger, M. J. Miley, 
gcome . O. Porter, R. B. Wright. A. C. Triptree, R 
W. MeN. Newman, C. M. Wright, G. O. Lings, R. F. Halliwell 
mal W. L. Welsh, C.B., D.S. 4.F.C., relinquishes the acting 
Marshal (Jan. 15) 

Air Commodores relinquish the acting rank of Air Vice- 
lates stated (Dec. 17, 1939) :—A. A. Walser, M.C., F.C. 
1 A. C. Wright, A.F.C 
Group Cay ‘ E. H. Medhurst, O.B.E., M.C s promoted to the tem 
porary rank of Air Commodore (Feb. 1); Group Capt. A. H. Orlebar, A.F.C., 
} he temporary rank of Air Commodore (Feb. 1) 








Equipment Branch 
The following Pilot Officers on probation are confirmed in their appoint 
ments and promoted to the rank of Flying Officer (Jan. 2) J Cocks, 
L. R. Mumby, E. / Wakely, P. H,. Curtis, G. N. Blake, R. W. Donaldson, 
P. D. L. Yorke, ¢ R. liiffe, E A. Darnell, J. C. Wickham, B. J. May, 
8. H. Latham 
Acting Pilot Officer on probation F. D. Hynes is graded as Pilot Officer 
on probation (Oct. 23, 1939), Pilot Officer on probation P. Weaver resigns 
his short service commission (Jan. 22) 
Commissioned Engineer Officer 
Flying Officer on probation H. W. Barker is confirmed in his appointment 
(Jan 2) 
Commissioned Physical Training Officer 

Warrant Officer G. W. Faiers, M.M., is granted a commission for the duration 
of hostilities as Flying Officer on probation (Jan 


Princess Mary’s Royal Air Force Nursing Service 
Staff Nurse Miss V. M. M. Mockford resigns her appointment (Feb. 13) 


Royal Air Force Reserve 


Reserve or Atr Force Orricers 
General Dutics Branch 
rhe following are granted commissions in Class C( s Flight Lieutenants 





RECOGNITION : Fit. Lt. R. V. Jeff, who put one enemy 

reconnaissance machine out of action and forced a second 

to break off its mission, receiving the Croix de Guerre from 
General Vuillemin. 
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on the dates stated :—(Nov. 
(Dec. 4, 1939) Capt. H. T. O. Windsor, M.( 
P/O. 


H. Swanston is promoted to the rank 

1939); Fit. Lt. B. C. Moody, M.B.E., is granted 

(Nov. 16, 1939); Fit. Lt. M J. Du Cray is trar 
and Special Duties Branch (Jan. 19) 

Mhe following blight Lieutenants (Hon. Sqn 

missions in Class CC on appointment to mmi 


1939 R. B. I 
A.F., 


Volunteer Reserve (Sept 1, 
Bredin, E. L. P. Morgan (Sqn. Ladr., R 
Equipment 

Fit. Lt. D. J. Divett is transferred t the 
Duties Branch (Jan. 24); Fit t lies 


mission on cessation of duty 


(Jan. 21 


In the Gazette of Jan. 23, notification cor 
Biosse, for 33194 read 70299 


Royal Air Force Volun 


General Duties Bran 


lhe following are granted mimissions for t 
the ranks and on the dates stated Pilot Offic 
8S. N. Pearce Leading Aircraitme I Andert 
’, E. Frayn, M. J. Sainty, IT. M. Taylor, D. J 


Hunter, G. B. Read, P. 8. Sidr 
Vv 








Wright; (Jan. 20) A. P ‘ t 
(Jan. 21) G. H. Tripp, H. B. Watson; (Jan 
Brooks, J. A. Keep. C. N. Kington. H. C. McK 
Tubbs, F. Wood: (Jan 3) F. 8S. Carter 

F. P. Raynham, O.B.} is granted an hor 


Officer (Jan. 30); F/O. P. G. Bacon is pre 
tenant (Sept. 1, 1939) 


The following Pilot Officers on probation are 


ALLIED COMMANDERS : 

mands the French Air Force, and Air 

Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, B 
France. 








13, 1939) Capt. P 








ments and promoted to the rank of Flying ¢ 
(July 9, 1939) J. 1 B. DPD. Cochrane; (July 
O.B.E.; (Aug. 1, 1939) R. S. S. Ingran Ay 
(Aug. 12, 1939) C. H. Brewer, M.( Cc. R. M 
18, 1939) J. W Wathes; (Aug. 21. 1939) I 
F. A. Samuels: (Aug. 22, 1939) E. I. R. Macgregs 


pear 


C. Bullcck (Sp.U.L., LA.); 


{ Flying 
the rank of 


sferred to the 


Officer (Nov. 30 
Squadron Leader 
Administrative 


Ldr.) relinquish their com 
ssions in the Royal Air For« 
Jonova 4. C. Bell, W. E 
Ret 


Branch. 


Adn strative and Specia 
athcote re juishes his com 


€ g P/O. P. W. Lynch 
teer Reserve 

h irat l lities in 
ers on proba (Jar 14) 


Swift, G iterer, J. Whitton Acting Pil p ation: (Jan 
2) J. L. Harms 

I'he following Pilot Officers are promcted to the rank of Flying Officer on 
the dates stated Sept. 16, 1938) W. J. M. Scott; (Nov. 16, 1939) P. I 
Cazenove 

Wing Cdr. W. H. N. Shakespeare, M.( A. Pu relinquishes his honorary 
commission on cessation of duty (Nov. 12, 1939) 

The following Acting Pilot Officers on probation are graded as Pilot Officers 
on probation Nov. 13, 1939) R. F. Lumb, H. F. Welte, C. N. Robinso 

Administrative and Special Duties Brane 

he following are granted commissions in the ranks stated, with effect fre 
Sept. 1, 1939, and with seniority in the rank of Flight Lieutenant of the 
dates stated Flight Lieutenants (acting Squadron Leaders inpaid)) 
(Sept. 29, 1933) Capt. R. B. Donovan (R.A.R.O.); (July 2, 1939) Capt. W. E 
Bredin (R.A.R.O.); (July 3, 1939) Lt. Cdr ~ © Bell (R.N Ret Flight 
Lieutenant: (Mar. 1, 1931) Sqn. Ladr R.A.F., Ret.) 

kh. P. Smillie is granted a commissior ieutenant with effect from 
Sept. 1, 1939, and with seniority of Subst ed for notifica 
tion in Gazette of Nov. 7, 1939) 

Ihe following are granted commissior for the dura f hostilities a 
Pilot Officers on probation on the dates stated Nov. 7. 1939) W. Manr 
(Dec. 5, 1939) P. W. Ford, D. Lewis-Jones; (Der 13, 1939) I t. Hiscock 
(Dee. 18, 1939) F. E. Godfrey; (Dec, 29, 1939) K. R. H. Johnston; (Jan ) 
J. M. Barwick: (Jan. 9) A. A. J. Poole; (Jan. 10) R. C. 8. Allen; (Jan. 11) 
H, W. Scott, A. R. Thomson, M.C.; (Jan. 14) D. B. ¢ Miles; (Ja 15) A 
Evans, M.C., F. C. T. Evershed, J. C. Garland, K. B. Harbord, J. C. Henry 
M. J. Lemaire, 8S. J. Wood 7 re B. B 
Hick, M. J. Lipsey, A 7) ¢ rR. R 


22 J. P. Armitag — 
ile H. J. Morris, H. V. I 
orary commission as Flying 
moted to the rank of Flight Lieu 
confirmed in their eppoint 


ifficer on the dates stated 
15, 1939) A. P. Th 
1 3 1939) G 
libourn, V. C 

» MeKenzic dD. G 
r; (Aug. 24, 1939) D. W. T 





Fox; (Aug. 25, 1939) R. M. Freshwater; (Aug 6. 1939) A. V. Griggs 
(Aug. 27, 1939) D. J. W. Page; (Aug. 30, 1939) D. W. Meredith; (Sept. 1 
1939) O. M. Moullin; (Sept. 2. 1939) H. E. Fr (Sept. 4, 1939) S. J. I 
Humbert; (Sept. 8, 1939) H. Falkner, A. G. Haward, M. Jackson Sept 
11. 1939) W. Burton 

The following Pilot Officers on probation are conf ed 1 their appoint 
ments and promoted to the rank of Flving Officer on the dates stated 
(July 2, 1939) W. N. Craig. G. H. Williams; (July 10, 1939) E. Evans 
(July, 22, 1939) H G. DD. Erecksor (Aug. 6, 1939) ¢ lL. Berrington, K 
Jowers: (Ang. 13. 1939) ¢ I A. Le Beron W te. W Taylor Au 
14, 1939) J. A. A. Barber; (A 3. 1939) D for Aug. 19, 1939) 
I... Cohen. D.S.0., MA Ang. 20, 1939) G. L. P. “ect Aug 1, 1939 
E. J. Bower A , 1939) W. Tl. R. I R. T. Wilse A 3 





General Vuillemin, who com- 


Marshal A. S. Barratt, 
ritish Air Forces in 
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1939) H. V. Jellicoe; (Aug. 25, 1939) S. J. Griffin; (Aug. 27, 193 LWes 
Parsons, B. N. Radford; (Aug. 28, 1939) G. L. S$ ghtfoot; (A 1939 
R. Messulam; (Aug. 31, 1939) D. Tidmarsh, M.( (Substituted for tifica 
tion concerning these officers in Gazctt { Sept. 26, 1939.) } 1939 
G. E. T. O’Kill; (June 17, 1939) S. HL. Bell; (July 14, 1939) B. w Bel 
(July 21, 1939) W. R. Adkins, A. G. Baker Aug. 9. 1939) A. R. Russell 
(Aug. 11, 1939) C. M. Leman, M.C., D.F.C., F. E. Tighe; (Au 2. 1939 
K. M. Dawson, F. E. B. Elsoury, R. O. Hobhouse, C. M. M DFC 
H. M. Morris, D.S.C., S. W. Price, M.C., J. A. Stedmar Aug 4, 1939 
R. T. B. Hedges; (Aug. 19, 1939) F. H. D. Hitch; (Aug 

Allen; (Aug. 27, 1939) J. F. M. Carruthers, W. A. Villier 

1939) P. A. G. Phillips (Substituted for notification cor 

Officers in Gazette of Oct. 3, 1 

A.F.C (June 27, 1939) H. F 

Paxton; (Aug. 9, 1939) J Hone 


27, 1939) A. F 


stituted 


Livingston 
for notification concernir 





(July 2, 1939) J. W. A. Legge L.. Vereoe 
M.C.; (Aug. 22, 1939) L. W. D Robe 
(Substituted for notification concern 0 3 
1939.) (July 10, 1939) H. Rothery Aug 
12, 1939) K. K. Horn, M.C.; (Au Pars 
(Aug. 14, 1939) D. S. Rapson; Aug. 27 
1939) R. F. Hewitt; Aug. 28 f 
fication concerning these Officers i ¢ 2 Au 
1939) 1 A. Lewis (Substituted for 1 fi i neernir Off 
n Gazctte of Nov. 14, 1939.) (Aug. 26, 1939) I. P. Aitken 5 
for notification concerning this Officer in Gazett { Dec 19, 193 

Fit. Lt. L. O. Atkins is transferred to the Equipment Br N 7 
1939); P/O. M. McGonville relinquishes his mmission on a 
health (Jar 31); the notification in the Gaz e of Nov. 7, 1 

ng. F/O. H. J. Thomas is cancelled: the notification t) { 
Nov. 28, 1939, concerning Fit. Lt. M. R. Edmondes is ca 


Equipment B 




















The following Actir Pil Officers are gradel 3 P Off he 
dates stated Sept. 3, 1939) R. KE. Fearn; (Sept. 9, 1939) G ( 
The llowit Pilot Officers are promoted < ar f } Off 
n the dates stated (Nov. 24, 1939) A. Reid; (J ») A. J Ja 
26) E. N. Tasker; (Feb. 2) ( I ll, A. R. Brodie, I Dn | 
I. C. Rose J. R. Slater 
Accountant Bran 
The followir are granted commissior as Fligl Lieutenants. w 
fror sept l 1939 and w th SeT r { he ated D 
F/O. C. P. Puckridge (R.A.F.O June 1, 1939) Paymr.-I E. A. I 
R.N Ret.) Sept. 1, 1939) Lt. Cir. 1} Wenn, O.B.} (RLN.. R 
Act ng Pilot Officer on probatix I i Downes is gra I 
Officer on probation (Oct, 28, 1939) Ss uted for 1 fica ( t 
of Jan. 5.) 
Chaplains Br h 
rhe following are granted commissions fof the dura 1 tf} ‘ with 
relative rank of Squadron Leader, on the dates stated J The 
Rev. N. K. Nye; (Jan. 20) the Rev. J. C. Harkus 
Errata 
In the Gazette of Sept. 26, 1939, for Joseph Frank Birkbe t epa 
Frank Thomas Englefield Birkbeck In the Gazette of Jat 16, for George 
Haddon-Hell read Charles Hacd« the Gazette af ar 3. for 
William Charles Adair Lodge read harles Adam I Notifica 
tion concerning W. R. May, for 771 Notifica erning 
K. G. Bergin, for 770 read 77( 
Meteorological Bran 
t Officer on probation J. E. Blame s aded as | Officer 
Nov. 22, 1939 
Auxiliary Air Force 
General Duties Bra 
No. 500 (CoUNTY OF KENT SQUADRON The f wing A z Pilot 
Officers on probation are confirmed in their appointmen and graded as 
Pilot Officers on the dates stated :—(July 23, 1939) E. N. Harris: (Aug. 12 
1939) J. G. Lane; (Aug. 16, 1939) A. Swainston; (Seq 1€ 39) I 


Wheelwright 


No. 501 (CounTy OF GLOUCESTER) SQUADRON r,o. J. R. Cridland & 
promoted to the rank of Flying Officer (Jan 

No. 605 (CounTy oF WARWICK) SQUADRON.—The follow P Officers 
are promoted to the rar f Flying Officer the dates stated Dec. 12, 


Hope; (Dec. 13, 1939) G. W. B. Au 














1939) R stir 

No. 611 (West LANCASHIRE) SQUADRON P/O. A WwW Richards reln 
quishes his commission on account of medical unfitness (Feb. < 

No. 614 (County or GLAMORGAN) SqQuaprRoN.—P/O. W. L. In nond !s 
promoted to the rank of Flying Officer (Nov. 2. 1939 

No. 616 (SoutTH Yorksuire) SQuapron.—P/O. G. I Mobe s pro 
moted to the rank of Flying Officer (Jan. 19) 

No. 911 (County oF Warwick) SQuapDRON.—The following A g Pilot 
Officers on probation are confirmed in their 

Pilot Officers Dec. 1, 1939) J. A. V. Hood 

No. 912 (CoUNTY OF WARWICK) SQUADRON 
Officers on probation are confirmed in their 

Pilet Officers Oct. 26, 1939) C. R. Barror 

No. 913 (County oF WARWICK) SQUADRON I 
Officers on probation are confirmed in their appointments graded as 
Pilot Officers:—(Dec. 1, 1939) C. W. S. Crabbe, R. B. Hawk 

No. 923 (West LANCASHIRE) SQUADRON Acting Pilot Offi 

tion T. L. Vickers is confirmed in his appointment and gra as 
Officer (Nov. 1, 1939 

No. 925 (East LANCASHIRE) SQuADRON.—T followir A P 
Officers on probation are confirmed in their apointments a gr as 
Pilot Officers Nov. 3, 1939) E. S. Brown, P. E. R. Lev R. N. C. Rack 
Erratum 
In the Gazette of Sept. 12, 1939, notifica g I kK . 
for Aug. 31, 1939, read July 17, 1939 
7 ’ . ° 
Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 

The following are appointed Assistant Se Officers Jar A i 
woman 2nd class Miss J. A. Bannatyne, Cpl. Mrs. A. D. B irn-Mea 
cock, Aircraftwoman 2nd class Mrs. B. Bradk Aircraftwor 2nd class 
Miss A. L. Dawson, Aircraftwoman 2nd class Miss A Dunnet Aircraft 
woman 2nd class Miss M. I. Fuller, Aircraftwoman 2nd Miss J. BE. 
Gem, Aircraftwoman 2nd class Miss P. de G. Hether A t - 
2nd class Miss B. J. D. Keech, Sgt. Miss S. M. McCall, Cpl. Miss 8. A. W 
Paterson 

'he following are appointed Assistant Section Officer I 5) Cpl. M 
P. Anderson, Cpl. Miss F. M. Battam, Sgt liss R on, A/C. 2nd ¢ 
Baroness E. de Serclaes, Sgt. Miss M. E. Ely, A/¢ Cl. the Hon, Mis 
D. H. Greenwood, Sgt. Mrs. E. B. Hime, Sgt Miss 1 ang, A/C. ist Cl 
Mrs. C. M. Sofer Whitburn. 

Asst. Sec. Officer Mrs. M. H. W. Waterhouse relinquishes her r ment 
Feb. 7.) 
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Foreign Service Aviation 


DIVE- 
BOMBERS 
in POLAND 


Work of the Fu 87s 


HE Junkers company has issued 

an account of the employment 

of Ju 87 dive-bombers in the 
Polish campaign. The fighting value 
of such machines, it is stated, has been 
the subject of much discussion in 
recent years, but little authentic in 
formation has been available. 

The preferred targets were concrete forts, aerodromes, 
level crossings and bridges behind the railway 
stations, staff headquarters and other positions or fortifica- 
tions which otherwise would be practically unassailable. 
It was found that a well-placed 500-kg. bomb was suffi- 
cient to make a crater which would paralyse traflic even 
on a modern road, and, as the movements of troops in a 
country like Poland were largely dependent on road trans 
port, even the smallest formation of dive-bombers proved 
very efficient in disturbing communications. One 500-kg 
bomb which hit a track in front of an armoured train in 
motion derailed practically the whole train. 

The Junkers Nachrichten states that there was not a 
single instance of failure on the part of German dive 


lines, 


Ju 87s operating from an advanced aerodrome. 








In the background is a Ju 52 
bomber-transport. 


bomber units to respond to a call owing to engine or air 
frame troubk The practice of sending out Ju 87s with 
an escort of fighters was abandoned after a time as their 
crews felt that they could deal single-handed with the 


opposition A fair number of Polish fighters were thus 
brought down by the Junkers dive-bombers, among them 


the first Polish fighter to be defeated during the war 

There were some remarkable instances of severely 
damaged machines making safe landings In one case a 
landing flap was almost completely shot off, and in another 
anti-aircraft shell passed clean through a wing, 
making a hole about 8in. in diameter on the 
and another of 2o0in. in the upper covering. A second pro- 
jectile tore off what is described as the “‘ side fin.”’ 


a 4-cm 
underside 





Lood shooting by the Poles : 


DIRECT-INJECTION IN POLAND 


A POLISH engineer in a letter to Les Ailes comments on the 

use of direct-injection Mercedes Benz engines in Messer- 
schmitt fighters in Poland. He states that a reduction in 
weight (of the order of 180 gms. per h.p. instead of 230 gms. 
per h.p.) is obtained in comparison with engines fitted with 
carburettors Despite the importance of this advantage there 
8 an even greater benefit: fuel injection permits a rapid 
take-off even with a cold engine and changes of engine speed 
are easier than with normal carburation. The writer presumes 
that it was only because of a relatively slow « hange of engine 
speed that the famous Junkers diesel engines have not been 
used in greater numbers by the German Air Force. This lack 
o! rapidity in the change from one speed to another greatly 


as shown on the right one Ju 87 had half its fin shot away and the rest shattered. 


But it got home. 


fatigues the pilots, this is especially the case when flying in 
formation 

In Poland, Messerschmitts surprised by Polish aircraft, took 
off immediately on the alarm with engines still cold. The great 
speed of the take-off was a tribute to the properties of fuel injec- 
tion, which is not so sensitive to variations of fuel as is the 
carburettor. In order to be able to take off with a cold engine 
the Messerschmitts have supplementary tanks controlled by 
the pilot. On starting, the pump delivers a mixture of ether 
and petrol. This, with a good spark, gives a sure and immediate 
start. Following this the pilot changes the fuel, and with a 
mixture of petrol and oil, is able to ‘‘ give her the gun "’ for an 
immediate take-off. AS soon as the engine reaches its running 
temperature and the oil is circulating normally, the pilot 
changes over to ordinary petrol 
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THE 


R and M Bearings 


COMPLETE catalogue of types and 
sizes of Ransome and Marles aircraft 
bearings has been prepared by the com- 
pany as a reference book for design staffs. 
Details are included of the whole 
range of bearings which have been 
officially approved by the Air Ministry. 
Other types and sizes which may, on Air 
Ministry approval, be employed on air- 
craft are included in the general cata- 
logue not in this specialised list. 
Copies may be had from Ransome and 
Marles Bearing Co., Ltd., Newark-on- 
Trent. Ask for Publication No. 24 


Asquith and Aircraft 


| common with their established prac 
tice of producing machine tools to 
meet the specialised requirements of 
every branch of the engineering industry, 
William Asquith, Ltd., have collated 
in one catalogue all their special tools 
used in aircraft production, 

The special types of machines dealt 
with in this catalogue are the outcome of 
co-operation with the aircraft manufac- 
turers coupled with the vast machine tool 
experience of the Asquith concern. 

Profilers, wing spar drilling machines, 
inverted borers and wing spar milling 
machines are all described in detail, and 
a brief review is made of standard models 
which have been adapted to the require- 
ments of aircraft factories 

It is issued under the title of ‘‘ Asquith 
Aircraft Production Service ’’ and copies 
are to be had from their head office at 
Highroad Well, Halifax 


New Electric Pencil 


An electric pencil giving 6 degrees of 
writing strength has been put on the 
market by E. H. Jones (Machine Tools), 
Lid., Edgware Road, The Hyde, Lon- 
don, N.W.9. The six different writing 
strengths are obtained by plugging the 
pencil into various combinations of four 
sockets in a special transformer. This 
transformer, which is suitable for mains 
operation on 200 to 260 volts, 
down the voltage according to the grade 
of writing required and, as the pencil 
uses only from 1 to 6 volts, there is no 
risk of shocks to the operator. Where 
mains supply is not available the pencil 
may be operated on an ordinary 2-6 volt 
battery 


steps 


Burgess Micro-switch 


garetts as the switch 

thousand uses, this tiny piece of 
mechanism is remarkable. It is, first, 
a precision instrument actuating on a 
differential movement of only 1/ roooin 
and yet capable of handling a current 
of five amperes at a pressure of 2 
volts. This loading leaves a high safe 
margin. 

[he operation of the Micro- 
switch depends on an over-centre action 
in the relative forces of two opposing 
spring systems, whereby silver contacts 
separate with a positive snap 
action. A pressure of 14 ounces is re- 
quired on the plunger to operate the 
switch, and when the plunger pressure is 
reduced to, approximately, 10 ounces 
the contacts automatically return to 
their original position. 

As already stated, its uses are mani- 
fold. Go—not go gauges, counters, re- 
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close or 
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INDUSTRY 


lays, thermostats and break indicators 
are but a few that come to mind. For 
aircraft its chief use is to operate indi- 
cator lights for such things as retractable 
undercarriages. Model Mark II (Uni- 
versal), which has been designed to 
comply with Air Ministry regulations 
and is officially approved for use on ser- 
vice machines, can be used as a normally 
open, normally closed or double-throw 
Its total weight is but 1} ounces 
and measures 1}2 by {{ by 1gin. The 
operating movement of this model is 
9/ 1000in and a pressure of approxi- 
mately 1 Ib. is required 

Burgess Products Co., Ltd., Brookfield 
Road, Hinckley, Leicester, are the 
manufacturers, and their bulletin No. 
B.P.806 deals with most of the types in 
detail 


switch. 


some 


Perliton Case-hardening 


HIS case-hardening process comprises 

the use of two materials—Perliton 
Liquid Heat and Perliton Carbon. The 
former is a finely granulated powder hav- 
ing a melting point of about 650 deg. C 
and can be used at normal carburising 
temperatures without decomposition or 
fuming, while Perliton Carbon is a black 
chemical compound which is added to 
the Perliton Liquid Heat in small quan- 
tities in order to keep the molten bath 
super-saturated with carbon. The excess 
carbon forms into a crust on the surface 


and acts as an efficient insulator against 


heat losses. 
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Arcus Mororen-Ges. and Rerssner, H 
Centrifugal particularly tor 
adjustable air propellers (517,014 

Rotrot Arrscrews, Ltp., and Lusty, | 
Variabie-pitch airscrews (517,117 

Tennant, W. J. (Aviation Patents, Inc 
Variable-pitch propellers and method of 
varying the pitch of a propeller (517,018 

ASKANIA- WERKE Akr.-Ges Indicating 
instrument tor se im aircraft (516,957 

Jutmen, M. F. A., and Rocarp, Y A 
Resilient mounting of aeroplane pro 
pellers or propeller spinners (516,997 

HuGHES AND Son, Ltp., H. Sprovute, 
D. O., and HuGues, A Altimeter 
arrangements for use on aircraft (516,938 

Amei-Bupp PResSSWERK Ges Vehicle 
doors (517,095) 

TeteFUNKEN Ges. FUR Drantitose Tete 
GRapute. Wireless impulse measuring and 
comparing circuits, and radio direction 
finders incorporating the same (517,099 

1939 
Aircraft (516,961 

Aviation Patents, Inc 
propellers and method 
of varving ) pitch of a propeller 

517,013 

SIEMENS AND Haske Akr.-Ges. Steering 
aircraft, et (On sale February 1, 
1940 
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A Biography of Amelia Earhart, 
P. Putnam; 11s., George G. Harrap and Co., 

182, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
The Story of the Winged-S: The Autob 
of Igor I. Sikorsky; 12s. 6d., Robert Hale 
102, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 
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National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
Report No. 664: Wind-Tunnel Investigation of an 
N.A.C.A.23012 Airfoil with Various Arrangements 
of Slotted Flaps, by C. J. Wenzinger and T. A 
Harris; 15 cents. No. 668: Wind-Tunnel Investiga- 
tion of N.A.C.A.23012, 23021, and 23030 Airfoils 
with Various Sizes of Split Flap, by C. ) 
Wenzinger and T. A. Harris; 10 cents No. 671: 
\ Theoretical Study of the Moment on a Body 
in a Compressible Fluid, by C. Kaplan; 10 cents 
No. 672: Free-Spinning Wind-Tunnel Tests of a 
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The Perliton process does not 
special equipment. It can be 
any salt bath furnace capable 
taining a constant carburising tempera- 
ture of 880 deg.-goo deg. C Perliton is 
particularly recommended for work fe 
quiring cases up to 40 thou. (0.o4in), 
although greater depths are obtainable, 
Perliton produces a case of true eutettig 
composition, with excellent diffusion ingg 
the core and in every respect equal to 
the best results from box-hardening, 

With a uniform quality of steeb the 
process gives constant results. The gale 
is self-energising, and under normal com. 
ditions it is merely necessary to add 
daily sufficient salt and carbon to mak 


up for withdrawal losses 


require 
used in 
of main- 


The crust of carbon, which is maim 
tained on the of the salt bath, 
practically eliminates the escape of any 
fumes, and the improved working ‘tom 
ditions obtained are very noticeable, 

It is not suggested that the Perlitog 
process is suitable for all types of com 
ponents For a great variety of work, 
it does, however, show the lowest cost, 
of any method of carburising. Packing: 
of boxes is eliminated, and carburising” 
commences almost immediately upom 
entry of the parts in the molten salt. 

Perliton is marketed in this country by 


Edgar Vaughan and Co., Ltd., Legge 
Street, Birmingham. We have recently 
visited the modern heat-treatment de 
monstration plant in their new building» 
Here, can be seen the Perliton process ia 
operation and test components case 
hardened under supervision. Manufac- 
turers can thereby practical 
value of Perliton before undertaking ther 
own installation. 
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R H Aircraft 
with resilient wheel units I , 
Cuaries, H. N Miner, H. L. and 
Farruursr, L. G Airscrews (517,372). 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Low-Wing Monoglane with Systematic Change @ 
Wings and Tails; IV. Effect of Cenicr-of-Gravily 
Location, by U. Seidman and A. I. Neihouse; a 
cents. No. 676: Surface Heat-Transfer Coefficients 
of Finned Cylinders, by H. H. Elierbrock, Jt» 
and A. Biermann; 10 cents No. 6 

Tunnel Investigation of an N.A.C.A.23021 

with Various Arrangements of Slotted Flaps, 
( J. Wenzinger and T. A. Harris; 10 cents 
No 679 Wind-Tunnel_ Investigation of @ 
N.A.C.A.23012 Airfoil with a Slotted Flap and 
Three Types of Auxiliary Flap, by G J. 
Wenzinger and W E Gauvain 15 cents, 
No. 680: The Effect of Nacelle-Propelier Diameter 
Radio on Body Interference and on Propeller. and 
Cooling Characteristics, by J. G. MePiugh 

=. H. Derring; 10 cents. Snpt f Doenments 
Wash, D( US.A 
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